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“T Am the —” 


Here speaks the member of society 
who is everybody, in different kinds of 
ways, in more or less degree, at some 
time or other: 


I Am the Misfit 


I am the woman who, having reached 
the age when those of my sex and gen- 
eration are due to be fulfilling their 
promise to “love, honor, and obey,” 
and are going about their, to some, 
prosaic, to others, beautiful tasks of 
home-making and citizen-training,—is 
not! 

I am the woman who from early 
childhood has dreamed of the country 
home I should one day help make, 
where little boys and girls should 
romp and play and grow into Ameri- 
cans. 

I am the woman who has realized 
that dream in a big sunny room of an 
apartment, where the boys and girls 
smile their beautiful smiles from the 
walls, and never change the position 


of romp or repose which they have as- . 


sumed under the brush of the artist or 
the lens of the camera. 

I am the woman whose dream 
kitchen is relentlessly besieged and 
pillaged of pies, doughnuts and goodies 
by my dream children, a place where 
little girls dabble in batter and work 
in dough; where little boys swing into 
the window and sit astride dangling 
their feet, munching my cookies. 

I am the woman whose culinary 
dream has found its realization in a 
tiny kitchenette with a two-burner oil 
stove, homemade kitchen cabinet and 
other furniture—a place where I pre- 
pare the food that keeps me physically 
and mentally fit to give my employers 
value received for the salary they pay 
me, and where I make a few dainties 
now and then for friends, shut-ins, 
and—other people’s children. 

I am the woman whose dream of 
planning the routine of home duties 
and careful expenditure of income by 
budget has evolved into the duty of 
helping keep other people’s accounts, 
the systematizing of office routine, and 
managing the simple budget of a 
bachelor woman. 

I am the woman who smiles at other 
people’s joys when I could ery because 
they are forbidden me, who applauds 
the success of another when my soul is 
worn with toil unrewarded, whose ma- 
terial ego is a mask that hides behind 
it a being unknown to my everyday 
associates. 

I am the woman who laughs at life’s 
denial, sets the mask more tightly, 
and then— “Carry On!” 


I am the misfit. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


REPRESENTATIVE Fress—We are out of 
the clouds with both feet to the ground. 


CONGRESSWOMAN ALICE ROBERTSON— 
The salvation of the country rests with the 
women. 


MARGUERITE MARSHALL—Life for every 
woman is just one discarded illusion after 
another. 


SAMUEL GompEeRsS—The working people 
are producers of all the wealth of the 
country. 


Mrs. WARREN G. HaArRDING—I am an 
American woman thru and thru and I want 
every one to know it. 


“PussyFrooT” JOHNSON—I am not going 
to wreck buildings or bite people in their 
legs. I am a democrat. 


Senator NEw—Free and flowing con- 
versation is the inalienable right of the 
United States Senate. 


G. HEMBERT WESTLEY—Hyphenism sim- 
ply indicates that more fuel is needed 
under the Melting Pot. 


GRANTLAND Rice—The start of the 
baseball season is one of the big moments 
in the life of the nation. 


HvueH FULLERTON—Nine out of ten per- 
sons who attend football, baseball, basket 
ball games, boxing matches, or horse races, 
or who play golf, must have a bet. 


Jay E. House—The boon for which most 
of us yearn is that of waking up in the 
morning with the feeling that we are free 
to turn over and go to sleep again. 


Scutpror R. T. Mackenzre— The 
American college man is physically bigger 
and better than the best type of young 
Greek in the Golden Age of Athens. 


Opening Nights 

Walter Hampden’s presentation of The 
Merchant of Venice has a little too much 
melodrama in its tragedy and a little too 
much farce in its comedy and some cuts 
are made in the wrong places. But Mary 
Hall is such a charming Portia that we 
could forgive ten times as many faults in 
the production. (Broadhurst Theater.) 


Innocent and Annabel, a one-act sketch 
by the late Harold Chapin, is a clever cur- 
tain-riser to the fantasy, The Harlequi- 
nade, a pagan interpretation of how the 
gods became men. A delightful entertain- 
ment, in which the charm of Joanna Roos 
and the grace of Albert Carroll deserve 
especial mention. (Neighborhood Play- 
house.) 


Biff! Bing! Bang! is a top-notch musi- 
cal show, somewhat in the spirit of “The 
Better ’Ole,” but better. It is presented 
by “The Dumbells,” a company organized 
to entertain the Canadian army in France. 
Every man in the show fought at the front 
—their average active service record is a 
year and a half. Since the war the “Dum- 
bells” have gone right on entertaining, first 
in England, later in Canada, and now in 
New York. No one ought to miss hearing 
“Red” Newman sing “Oh, Oh, Oh, It’s a 
Lovely War!” (Ambassador Theater.) 
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in Georgia 


A Personal Testimony. 
By a Georgia Cotton Farmer 





am a Georgia cotton 
[ene and my family 

has lived on and tilled 
my lands ever since the 
American Revolution ended; 
our first titles were in com- 
pensation for military 
services rendered in that 
struggle. We were slave- 
holders from early Colonial 
times to the end of the Civil 
War and believed that there 
was a great difference be- 
tween white and black people 
—and I do, too. I say this in 
no harsh sense, but in a be- 
lief that only by recognition 
of that as an absolute fact, 
legally, socially and morally, 
can any solution ever be 





social or political equals and 
don’t believe that the vast 
majority of them want either 
condition. 

I feel that they do not have 
a square deal in many ways, 
particularly regarding their 
health, and will gladly do all 
I can to get it for them, for 
they are a weak, trustful, 
easily led people and have no 
sense of race cohesion, and 
are thus easy victims. 

Whatever the centuries. to 
come may bring forth, the 
present is problem enough 
and can only be solved by 
calm-thinking men right here 
among us, not by Federal 








found of the problem that 
will be either just or lasting. 

The newspapers have recently filled the public mind with 
the “peonage” cases in Georgia, arising out of the trial 
and conviction of Williams for murder of eleven of his 
negro farmhands in my neighboring Georgia county. They 
make much of the fact that a sort of involuntary servi- 
tude exists in Georgia; and our able Governor, Hugh M. 
Dorsey, has published a pamphlet detailing about 150 cases 
of white outrages.against negroes that he claims have oc- 
curred in my beloved native State. Maybe he knows what 
he is saying, but then again maybe he is like the Federal 
slacker list—talking only to be contradicted. 

White men are ruled by reason and race pride; black 
people by their affections and sense of loyalty. My belief 
in my white point of view leads me to take a stand that 
may not look just or even reasonable to outsiders, but all 
of us farmers feel the same way; we live in the midst of a 
situation and must meet it day in and day out. I never 
have had a cruel thought toward any negro and I deal 
fairly with them in every relation of life. And yet I must 
be firm in my control of them, to some extent. 

The terrible lessons of the “Reconstruction Period,” 
right after 1865, make me absolutely deny them any sort 
of political equality, law or no law. We say that they shall 
not vote and they don’t; that’s final. Why, there are 9000 
of them in my county and only 5000 whites, so you see that 
white supremacy can only be maintained in my way—and 
it surely is. 

I desire them to be protected in their lives, their 
property, their domestic relations and their freedom 
of religious belief, but I will not accept them as either 


One of the negroes this article is talking about, trailing along 
after his plow down on a Georgia farm 


legal interference or outside 
social pressure. 

They are here to stay and 
must be protected against many things. 

“Peonage” is a word that somebody got up to mean 
getting a negro out of jail and making him work on a farm 
for little or no wages or return to prison. This is partly 
true. Ordinarily it works this way: Big Sambo gets into 
trouble and is arrested and jailed, wants to get out right 
away and sees his only hope in “his white man,” since very 
few negroes can make a bail-bond or will for anybody. So 
he sends for the man he works for or rents land from or 
obtains credit from at a country store. The white man is 
willing enough to sign the bond—much smaller in negro 
cases than in the same grade of offense by whites, of 
course—but very naturally asks some sort of security for 
his money risk; any bondsman asks that. The negro has 
only his future labor to pledge and he promptly agrees to 
“work it out,” which means that he agrees to return to 
work, stay there and devote much of his earnings to paying 
this debt, first and above all others. 

Under this condition he merely goes on working, while 
the charge against him is usually not pressed, but merely 
results in the bond being forfeited and the sum paid, in 
lieu of a regular fine levied by a judge, after regular trial. 

Our reason for omitting trial in negro cases is this; we 
are a poor little agricultural community and can barely 
raise enough money to run the county mighty cheaply and 
give a good education alike to white and black children, 
patch up the muddy old roads and hope for better times 
some day. If we should have trials for even two hundred 
criminal cases a year—and if we actually carried out the 
letter of the law against black people in the same strict 
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way we deal with our white residents—we would have 
many times two hundred annually. The expenses would be 
impossible. 

Furthermore, if we convicted even one hundred negroes 
annually we could not possibly raise, by taxation, the 
$65,000 which the chain-gang keepers tell me it would cost 
to guard, feed and clothe them for a year. All the work 
that they could do on our roads would not equal that in 
value, even if we could raise the money. So you see we 
cannot strictly execute white men’s laws against black men 
for a very good reason. Poverty prevents us from having 
a parole system so we arrange otherwise. 

We cannot allow them to even have one another arrested 
just because they want to swear out a warrant; for ex- 
perience has taught us that they merely desire to use the 
criminal law to annoy by having somebody locked up and 
then never pressing the case to trial. Therefore our mag- 
istrates and grand juries exercize discretion. 

Our critics usually charge that this is closing the courts 
to negroes; well, our critics don’t have to pay the bills for 
those courts. We temper the laws of Georgia to the 
négro’s weakness and where he gets six months or a fine 
of $50, a white man would get two years or $500 fine for 
the same offense. It would be a cruelty that I could not 
endure being practiced to hold them to the same accounta- 
bility to the law as a white person. 

“Peonage” at its worst is mighty bad and is about like 
this: some white farmers want to make more money and 
they make an agreement with the “courthouse ring,” as we 
call the combination of petty county officials who live around 
the courthouse, so that when any wandering negro man 
is jailed this farmer will be sent for in much the same 
way that the professional bondsman in the city is called 
in. The poor darkey, friendless and anxiously desiring to 
get out, willingly avails himself of the bondsman and 
agrees to “work it out,” and is straightway transferred to 
the farm, where he works at= ==~- 
whatever little wages are 
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the investigators went.away satisfied that there was no 
violation of Federal law. Williams was evidently scared 
and murdered the poor, helpless darkies because he 
thought that they might appear as witnesses against him. 

I will tell you how a leading lady in my county just broke 
the Federal peonage law all to pieces, and what came of 
it—and leave you to judge what you would have done in 
such a case, if she had been actually arrested and you were 
one of her jurors. Billie is a fine type of young negro 
farmer. He got into a fight one Sunday near his church 
and that resulted in his being jailed for assault and bat- 
tery and carrying concealed weapons, for a rusty old pistol 
fell out of his pocket. He appealed to his sister and she 
“saw her white folks” (she was the cook) and this lady 
went on Billie’s bond for $200 and he moved to her farm 
and agreed to work it out. This resulted in his receiving 
$30 monthly (good wages down here, where house, food, 
fuel and spare-time earnings are included) and $10 monthly 
was deducted until the sum was paid off, tho the lady had 
advanced it in cash to get him out of jail. 

That was years ago and never have I seen a better negro 
than Billie has turned out to be. Yet the way it all 
“worked,” including Billie’s daily knowledge that if he 
attempted to run away or idled or was at all trouble- 
some, all the lady had to do was to tell the sheriff and 
Billie would immediately find himself jailed as a fugitive 
from justice, is as I tell you. 

Recently the prohibition law has resulted in negroes 
doing most of the whiskey making, heretofore strictly the 
privilege of the small white farmers. You see, heavy losses 
in cotton,-dropping from forty to ten cents last year, drove 
farmers, merchants and bankers to resort to distilling to 
make up. It was found best in every respect to have 
darkies do the actual work, mainly because white men 
know that it goes hard with them before the Federal 
courts and their bonds, too, are very high. Our State of- 

ficials rarely interfere to en- 





doled out to him, for a very 
long time. Meanwhile the 
“case” is called, the bond for- 
feited in regular form of the 
law and promptly paid, and 
the accused declared a fugitive 
from justice. But no effort is 
then made to find him; for the 
game isn’t played that way. 

If he fulfils his obligation 
nothing is ever heard of the 
“case”; if he attempts to run 
away or fails in his work, why 
the majesty of the law sud- 
denly wakes up and he is ar- 
rested as a fugitive and jailed. 
Then he can take his choice 
between the chain-gang or re- 
turning to work under a 
doubled burden of such debt. 

Under such conditions it is 
only natural that the officers 
of the law obligingly arrange 
it so that a supply of cheap 
farm labor is handy for their 
white friends or actual part- 
ners. 


I fear that Mr. Williams 





was one of such men. The sad 





force the Volstead Act and, 
one way or another, are often 
interested parties in those 
stills. Illicit distilling used to 
be held to be a disgrace, but 
times have changed. 

I know a fine young white 
farmer, an “A. E. F.” soldier 
with a record for bravery and 
soldierly qualities; he tried 
hard to make a cotton crop in 
1920, but came out deeply in 
debt, so he turned to run off 
enough corn-whiskey to pay up 
and save his little farm. Some- 
body operating a negro still 
got the idea that he was com- 
peting and had him arrested. 
I gladly helped bail him out. 
Some families refused him 
social recognition and some 
stood by him; that split the 
county as nothing has in fifty 
years. The old-fashioned people 
“cut” him while the boys and 
girls who had fought or done 
war work stood by him. His 
friends denounced the “whiskey 
ring,” and then shots were 








Underwood 4 Underwood 


part of that case was that 
when the Federal secret 
service men talked with his 
darkies they were loyal to him 
and really told nothing and 





“They are a weak, trustful, easily led people,” says this 

Georgia farmer; they need to be protected. The only ques- 

tion, then, is what constitutes protection. Is bailing Big 

Sambo out of jail and putting him to work in the fields a 

kindly action in his behalf, or is it—after all—just this much 
talked-of “peonage”? 


fired at darkies running stills 
for white men, and things got 
pretty hot. Some people took 
up this new cry of “peonage” 
and wrote to the newspapers, 
and [Continued on page 570 
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Our Field Marshal 











“The American Expeditionary Force in France was under the absolute command of 
General John G. Pershing. But General Pershing was under the command of Field 
Marshal Foch. Marshal Foch, therefore, was America’s supreme leader in the world 


war. 


It is now officially announced that the Marshal will pay a visit to America this fall. How 
can America best honor this great Christian and soldier whom future generations will 


venerate as much for his high moral standards as for his military geniusP” 








In The Independent for April 30, 1921, appeared an editorial by Hamilton Holt, “Our Field Marshal,” containing 
the above quotation and going further to suggest a fitting tribute to Marshal Foch: 


“In addition to an honorarium we might give him the thanks of Congress and make him an American 
citizen. Possibly we should confer on him an honorary grade in our Army, thus putting his name 


forever on our military roster.” 


These suggestions created a wide interest, and brought us responses from men of nation-wide importance in 
many departments of our national life. The letters that follow are a representative selection: 


William Howard Taft, ex-President of the 
United States and ex-Commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States: 

The case of Marshal Foch is an exceptional one in the 
history of this country and needs, therefore, exceptional 
treatment. He was in supreme command of the forces of 
the world, engaged in struggling to save the world from 
the domination of militarism. He, therefore, commanded 
our army, of more than a million men, in the greatest war 
in history, and a war the like of which we are all struggling 
to make impossible hereafter. Without any invidious dis- 
tinctions, we may all admit that Marshal Foch was the 
great strategical genius of the war, and that he was able, 
in a marvelous way, to carry to successful demonstration 
the principles he had so lucidly set forth in his lectures on 
Military Science. When General Grant was dying at Mt. 
McGregor, and the heart of the whole country was throb- 
bing with gratitude for what he had done in leading the 
army of the Republic to victory in our Civil War, and in 
saving the country whole, Congress enacted a law author- 
izing the President to appoint, and the Senate to confirm, 
as General of the Army on the retired list, at a salary of 
$12,000, a General who had commanded an army in the 
Civil War. President Arthur at once nominated General 
Grant, and the Senate at once confirmed the nomination; 
and this gracious and grateful demonstration of the feeling 
of the country toward him cheered the dying days of that 
national hero. It seems to me that using this precedent, 
with appropriate variations, the people of this country, 
thru Congress and the President, may evidence to Marshal 
Foch, and to the people of France, our deep appreciation of 
the great services of this son of France to us and to the 
world. 


Major-General R. L. Bullard, Com- 
mander of the Second Army of the A. E. F.: 


The visit of Marshal Foch to the United States will un- 
doubtedly be in the nature of a continuous personal triumph 
and it would be a fit and admirable climax if the thanks of 
Congress were bestowed on him at the conclusion of his 
visit. 

The desirability of the other honors suggested is a ques- 
tion. Gifts from the American people of money, of military 
rank and even of honorary citizenship are not appropriate 
for a great soldier of another nation. Marshal Foch is a 
citizen and soldier of France; his allegiance, his love, his 
service is for France. We should not attempt to make a 
quasi-American out of him. 

On the other hand, the thanks of Congress has ever been 
looked on by military men as the greatest honor which can 


be conferred by a grateful nation. It will be highly accept- 
able to a soldier like Marshal Foch. It is dignified and ap- 
propriate in this case and it will be one more bond to link 
together the two great republics. 


Major-General John F. O’Ryan, Com: 
mander of the ‘27th Division: 


I am very glad to note that it is proposed to honor Mar- 
shal Foch in some fitting way when he visits the United 
States in the Fall. The greater the honors conferred upon 
him, the better we shall all be pleased. The American 
people owe a great debt of gratitude to this great soldier 
whose genius, more than that of any other man, turned the 
tide that finally won the war, and I myself should be proud 
to do anything I properly could to honor our great Field 
Marshal. 


Brigadier-General Douglas MacArthur, 


Commander of the “Rainbow” Division, 
(42nd) : 

The fame and distinction of this man have already 
reached so high a pinnacle that it becomes a matter of 
difficulty to adequately express to him the feelings which 
animate America. Whatever is done should in its simplicity 
and dignity accord with his scroll in the world’s biography. 
It would be a pity indeed if anything of sordidness should 
be involved in such a testimonial. His real and greatest 
tribute from this country will always be the silent feeling 
of honor and reverence in the hearts of the men who fol- 
lowed his standards to victory on the bloody fields of 
France. 


Rear Admiral Sims: 


Referring to the editorial in The Independent of April 30, 
1921, advocating that our Government and citizens accord 
Field Marshal Foch, upon the occasion of his forthcoming 
visit to the United States, official recognition commensurate 
with his services in the Great War, I need hardly say that 
in my opinion no honors would be too great adequately to 
express the obligation of the American people to this great 
soldier and admirable character for his inestimable services 
as the leader under whose wise and skillful direction we 
were saved from impending disaster by brilliant victories 
that defeated the world-power ambitions of the Central 
Powers and insured the future of civilization. 

While opinions may differ as to the degree of credit due 
a commander-in-chief for military success, there can be no 
doubt that success is possible only under a leader whose 


_ knowledge of warfare and whose military genius command 
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the respect and confidence of the armies, and whose char- 
acter inspires devoted loyalty both to him and the cause 
he represents. That Marshal Foch fulfilled all these re- 
quirements is a matter of history, and the American 
people owe him a debt of gratitude that cannot be repaid. 


Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas: 

I want to congratulate you most heartily upon the con- 
ception you have of our obligation to Field Marshal Foch. 
The occasion of his visit will provide us with an oppor- 
tunity to pay him a tribute worthy of him and worthy of 
America. I am in hearty accord with your editorial and 
I hope that out of the suggestions there will come a mani- 
festation of homage to Field Marshal Foch which will 
have the dignity and the eloquence the occasion warrants. 


Charles M. Schwab, President of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation and Director of 
Shipbuilding for the U. S. Shipping Board, 
1918: 


According to unofficial statements that have come,to my 
attention, Marshal Foch will make the voyage to America 
with General Pershing on board the vessel that brings the 
body of the unknown soldier which is to be buried in Arling- 
ton Cemetery on Armistice day. Surely nothing could be 
more appropriate than the arrival of the distinguished vis- 
itor upon that ship and in the company of our gallant 
General. 

That Americans in all walks of life will greet the Mar- 
shal with enthusiasm goes without saying, and I assume 
that there will be an appropriate program in the way of 
public receptions and similar ceremonies. As an official 
tribute from the Government, I should think that Congress 
might well adopt resolutions of welcome, and that it might 
also invite him to address the Senate 
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You refer to the expressions of appreciation and the 
substantial recognition by the United States of Lafayette 
when he came over. In bestowing those honors and emolu- 
ments upon him, Congress voiced the heart and will of all 
the American people, who believed that Washington would 
have been beaten but for the timely reinforcmeent of 
France. 

Marshal Foch was the potent force in defending, as 
Lafayette was in establishing, the benign principles of 
democratic government which we have enjoyed for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Because of this, I hope that Congress will once more 
express the desire of the American people in conferring 
upon Marshal Foch, on the occasion of his visit to America, 
high honors such as you have so gracefully suggested in 
your admirable and timely editorial. 


William G. Sharp, Ambassador to France, 
1914-1919, and the first American to be dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Paris: 

I am sure that the generous sentiments expressed 
in your recent editorial on “Our Field Marshal” but 
echo the feelings which move the hearts of all 
Americans toward Marshal Foch. I am _ particularly 
impressed with the sentence, “How can America best 
honor this great Christian and soldier whom future gen- 
erations will venerate as much for his high moral 
standards as for his military genius”? Enjoying, as I did, 
the privilege of a personal acquaintance with this distin- 
guished man, I am glad that you emphasize his Christian 
character and high moral standards. 

Those who know him best must recognize in such a 
tribute the cardinal qualities that are chiefly responsible 
for his greatness. 

Democratic and modest as he is brave, I am persuaded 
that any form of recog- © 





and House in joint session. 

These official and semi-official plans 
will, of course, be arranged by very 
competent persons, and my own sug- 
gestions in that connection may be 
superfluous. However, I feel that, 
apart from all such honors that can 
be tendered, something should be done 
toward making a gift that would be a 
lasting symbol of America’s gratitude. 

Your own editorial suggestion of an 
honorarium to be granted by Congress 
is an appealing one, but we might 
perhaps better express the sentiment 
of the occasion by making a presenta- 
tion as coming from the American 
people. The gift could be purchased 
with popular subscriptions, I believe. 

My thought is that after we have 
bidden good-bye to Marshal Foch he 
should have a lasting token of our 
love and esteem—something that 
could be handed down in his family 
for generations to come, and that 
could be a source of pride to them, as 
the gift of the American people. 


Myron T. Herrick, ex- 
Governor of Ohio, and Am- 
bassador to France, 1912- 
1914: 








nition of America’s 
appreciation for his 
immortal service to 
mankind should par- 
take of such a char- 
acter as will appro- 
priately reflect toward 
him the feelings of 
the masses of our 
people, of whom two 
millions of the best 
blood served in arms 
under his supreme 
command. It was in 
tribute to such that 
Marshal Foch, in a 
touching peroration of 
a banquet speech in 
the city of Paris after 
the signing of the ar- 
mistice on an occa- 
sion attesting the good 
will between the two 
Republics, said, “1 
think of those moving 
memories, of days of 
anguish and days of 
success, as I raise my 
glass in honor of 





| President Wilson, who 





© Wide World 


It was with a deep feeling of satis- 
faction that I read your excellent 
editorial relating to Marshal Foch’s 
proposed visit to America. 


An ancient trench 2000 years old, near Lloyd George’s country 
home “Chequers,” and Marshal Foch, with his militant stick, 
going “over the top.” It is easy to see that the Marshal, 
whether in peace or in war, is always going gallantly over 


so valiantly upheld us 
in the war, and in 
honor of my Ameri- 
can comrades in [Con- 
tinued on page 573 
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Taking the Temperature 





of Business 


By a Financial Expert 





HE past 
few weeks 
have been 


marked in finan- 
cial circks, for 
the first time 
since the business 
reaction began a 
year ago, by dis- 
cussion of the 
probability of re- 
vival in trade 
from its long de- 
pression. 

This more hope- 
ful state of mind 
has not been 
caused by any 








Street and in the 
large foreign 
markets, when, 
toward the close 
of April, the 
Bank of England 
officially reduced 
its discount rate 
from the high 
figure of 7 per 
cent, which had 
been maintained 
unchanged for a 
full year; an ac- 
tion which was 
followed a week 
or two later by a 
similar reduction 

















visible change in 
the news from 
trade and indus- 
try. If current 
statements from that quarter were allowed to be the basis 
of judgment, it would not be easy to draw cheerful infer- 
ences; the mercantile agencies report for almost every 
trade the continuance of unprofitable business, the ab- 
sence of normal demand from consumers, and the decrease 
both in production and sales. The fall in commodity prices 
has not been arrested; the statistics show a further de- 
cline of 3 to 4 per cent in April, bringing the gen- 
eral average more than 40 per cent below last year’s high 
point. 

The country’s export trade has shrunk to less than one- 
half the value of a year ago. If the steel and iron trade is 
still the traditional barometer of industry, it has been 
pointing to continued depression; for not only have both 
prices and wages been reduced, but the country’s produc- 
tion of iron in April was the smallest of any month since 
1908, and of steel scarcely one-half that of four months 
ago. Arguing from these indications alone, the evidence 
might appear to indicate, not business revival, but in- 
creased depression. 

But the signs which indicate a possibility of a change 
for the better have appeared in markets which commonly 
reflect causes rather than results of industrial prosperity 
or adversity; notably in the movement of money rates and 
of prices on the Stock Exchange. Both markets indicated 
at the close of 1919 the economic influences which were 
making for the great trade reaction; the tightening of 
credit and the fall in stocks being visibly in progress at 
that time, long before the momentum of active trade, of 
rising prices for commodities and of excited speculation 
had been checked. 

In all other periods of financial and industrial depres- 
sion, easier money and advancing stock markets have fore- 
shadowed the eventual business recovery and have often 
done so at a time when the trade depression seemed to be 
at its worst. 

What has happened during the past month is that the 
stock market, whose decline had been only momentarily 
checked during the whole of the past year, turned to an ad- 
vance which was sustained and reasonably continuous; 
prices of investment bonds recovering at the same time. In 
the money market, where the abnormally high rates of 
7 and 8 per cent had prevailed almost uninterruptedly 
during the period of reaction and forced liquidation, a 
gradual lowering of rates had already begun on Wall 


THE OPTIMIST AND 
The first sign of spring 


at nearly all the 
Federal Reserve 
Banks in this 
country. 

The rise on the Stock Exchange was not of vio- 
lent rapidity, and it began with prices at an extremely 
low level. The reduction of the bank rates from 7 per 
cent to 6% still left the official money market abnor- 
mally high for this time of year. But it was the 
fact of a change in direction of the movement on the 
two markets, when no change for the better had oc- 
curred during the long period of trade reaction, which im- 
pressed the financial mind. 

These preliminary indications of improvement in the un- 
derlying factors in the business situation are necessarily 
considered in the light of possible influences which may 
operate directly, later on, in causing a change for the 
better in trade or industry. Notwithstanding the absence 
of any visible revival at this present time, there are several 
important influences at work. 

One is the progress of readjustment in retail prices of 
goods to the fall in wholesale prices, and of cost of pro- 
duction to-the lower wholesale values. So long as the re- 
tail consumer did not get the benefit of the 40 or 50 per 
cent decline of the past twelve months in wholesale mar- 
kets, he was absolutely certain not to resume his ordinary 
purchases. All other things being equal, he could be de- 
pended on to postpone his buying and wait for the reduc- 
tions which he was sure must come. 


Thomas in Detroit News 
THE PESSIMIST 


Get off the hose! 


URING the rapid fall of wholesale prices the decline in 

retail was exceedingly slow. Even now, the reduction 
of retail prices from the high level of 1920 has been less 
than one-half as great as the fall in wholesale markets. It 
has, however, proceeded more rapidly in proportion as 
delivery of goods by wholesalers for the spring trade has 
begun in quantity. Many of the heavy wholesale price re- 
ductions applied only to such deliveries. If the consumers’ 
demand increases as a consequence, the fall in wholesale 
prices would naturally be checked. 

In the matter of cost of manufacture, reduction in price 
of many essential materials, notably steel and iron, was 
very long delayed; even a month ago, the largest steel 
manufacturers were still charging for their products the 
same prices as a year ago. Within a few weeks, however, 
these prices have been sharply reduced. 

Along with such readjustment in materials of manu- 
facture, there has also been in progress the unavoidable 
reduction of labor costs, which [Continued on page 574 
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1918-1919 


E entered the war a united nation, determined to 

\ \ do our part to make the world safe for democracy, 

and after victory to substitute codperation for 
competition in international affairs. 

We submitted for the first time in our history to a uni- 
versal draft. Half the male population of the country regis- 
tered for service; 4,800,000 joined the colors. 

In order to carry on the war expeditiously and efficiently, 
we nationalized the railways, built a great merchant 
marine, regulated mining, commandeered all the wool and 
other staple products thruout the land. 

We sent across the seas over 2,000,000 soldiers. So many 
men had never been sent so far before in so short a time. 

We supplied them with 40,000 trucks, 2,500,000 rifles, 
227,000 machine guns, 18,000,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 10,000 tons of gas, 3800 aeroplanes, etc., etc. , 

Two out of every three American soldiers who reached 
France took part in battle. 

America held 101° miles of line, or 23 per cent of the en- 
tire front. At the end of the war we had more troops in 
France than had Great Britain. 

We played our full part in winning the war. 206,000 of 
our boys were wounded; 50,000 were killed in action. 

The American people taxed themselves $1,000,000 an 
hour for two years. The direct cost of the war was about 
$22,000,000,000, or nearly enough to pay the entire cost of 
running the United States Government from 1791 to date, 
or enough to have carried on the Revolutionary War for 
1000 years. 

We loaned our allies nearly $10,000,000,000 in addition. 

The President of the United States became the spokes- 
man of the Allied cause. He focussed the heterogeneous 
ideals of the war on the one ideal of democracy. As a re- 
sult a dozen new republics, conceived in the likeness of 
the United States, were 
born. 


A Memorial Day kditorial 


By Hamilton Holt 






1920-1921 


HEN the Peace Treaty came before Congress for 

W confirmation it was immediately made a party 

issue. From that moment the moral slump of 
America began. 

The majority party so emasculated the Treaty with 
reservations that the Democrats united with the “irrecon- 
cilables” and twice rejected it. _ 

The Republican Senators thereupon proceeded to get 
themselves endorsed in the Republican platform and nom- 
inated one of their own members for President 

During the entire campaign the country was in doubt 
as to what was Mr. Harding’s real attitude on the League. 
But he was overwhelmingly elected and in his first message 
to Congress (April 12) he unequivocally repudiated the 
existing League, saying he preferred to seek a new “asso- 
ciation”—terms not specified—for peace. 

In the meantime, Congress is trying to declare a separate 
peace with Germany. 

We turn a deaf ear to the pleas of heroic France. We 
send Viviani home with a stone instead of bread. 

We refuse to give any official aid to the despairing cry 
of perishing Armenia. 

We continue to pass discriminating laws against Japan. 
We insult Great Britain, because of Ireland’s grievances. 
Yet from every standpoint of self-interest it is more im- 
portant to live on cordial terms with these two great powers 
than with any other nations. 

Altho we are in the throes of severe financial depression 
with 3,000,000 workers out of employment and altho Europe 
is on the brink of revolution, famine, and pestilence, we 
won’t even call into a conference England and Japan to 
consider a naval holiday. We go on putting eighty or 
ninety cents out of every dollar of taxes we pay into wars 
past, present, or future. 

We propose to revive 








The President of the 
United States suggest- 


trade and bring back 
prosperity by reénact- 





ed the basis on which 
peace was negotiated. 

The President of the 
United States, more 
than any other man, 
framed the League of 
Nations. It was and is 
the noblest attempt yet 
made by man to pro- 
mote peace and insure 
international progress. 
All the nations have 
now joined this League 
save the Central 
Powers, Russia, Mex- 
ico, and the United 
States. 

As a result of 
America’s unselfish 
coéperation in conduct- 
ing the war and nego- 
tiating peace the 
United States reached 
in 1918-19 a position of 
moral leadership never 
attained before by us 
or any other nation. 
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Into the Night 
By William E. Brooks 


When the house is still I sit here by the window, 

Nights when the old pain will not let me sleep, 

And watch the swaying light upon the pavement, 

Where the arc-lamp casts its white pel glaring circle, 
While I live over again those solemn midnights, 

When they used to march full-packed to the waiting trains. 
Far off I’d hear them coming thru the darkness, 

On their way from the little camp outside the city, 

Hear the heavy tramp of their hob-nails on the pavement; 
And I would wheel my chair where I could see them, 

As they swung into the circle of the arc-light, 

Long straight lines of brown, with gleaming faces, 

Faces stern and strong with mighty purpose, 

Going forth like knights to high adventure. 

God! How I wanted to go, but the old pain held me, 

When I wanted to march away as they were marching, 
To the train, to the ships, to the fields where glory waited. 
I would follow their lines as far as I could see them, 


Follow the sound of their feet after their lines had vanished, 


The click, click, click, of their hob-nails on the pavement, 
Till it too died away, and into the night they’d gone. 


And into the night they’ve gone! Their glowing story 
Is as an old tale told; the quests that called them 
Forgotten as are their deeds by a narrowed people, 
Selfish, secure, content, lust-mad, gold-mad, pagan, 
Piling as barrier walls about its isolation 

The very seas they trod to high adventure. 


I envy the ones who died, believing! 














ing prohibitive tariffs! 

We pass drastic im- 
migration exclusion 
laws; forgetting that 
the American people 
themselves are all im- 
migrants or children of 
immigrants. 

The one glimmer of 
light on the horizon is 
the announcement that 
the United States is to 
be represented once 
more on the Allied Su- 
preme Council and on 
the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

But on the whole 
America continues in 
her policy of selfish iso- 
lation adopted in 1920. 
Having failed to seize 
the greatest oppor- 
tunity for service ever 
offered a free people, 
we have now become 
the great “piker” na- 
tion of the world. 









Wars and Rumors of Wars 


By Preston Slosson 


rumors of wars” was written in our modern era of 

journalism, but its use in biblical times shows that 
even then many clouds of war gathered on the horizon 
which never burst in storm. One of the most remarkable 
things about this world is how frequently it goes near to 
the edge of the precipice without quite falling over. For 
every strike that paralyzes industry there are a score of 
strikes which are settled by conference either just before 
they are due to start or within a week or so afterwards. 
For every war there are a score of diplomatic “crises” 
which are settled at the last moment by some hasty com- 
promize or backdown. 

It may be worth while to make a partial, a very partial, 
list of the important wars which almost took place within 
recent years. The wonder is not that human folly, and 
especially the blind pride of Germany, precipitated a war 
in 1914, but that human common-sense has managed to 
bring the world safely thru so many perilous situations. 
Any careful student of history could easily double the fol- 
lowing list of imaginary wars, and every careful student 
of history can confirm the fact that in each case the danger 
of war was very great. We are not sufficiently grateful 
for our narrow escapes. 


1. The Anglo-American War of 1862 caused by the seizure of 
the Confederate agents Mason and Slidell. Averted by President 
Lincoln’s action in surrendering the captured men. 

2. The Anglo-American War of 1863 caused by the “Alabama” 
raids. Averted by the agreement of Great Britain not to make 
any more Confederate warships. 

3. The American War against France and Mexico of 1865 
owing to Napoleon’s attempt to establish an Empire in Mexico. 
Averted by Napoleon’s desertion of Maximilian. 

4. The war between England and Prussia arising out of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question in 1864. England was practically 
pledged to the support of Denmark, but refused to intervene 
actively in the Danish War. 

5. The war between France and Germany in 1875, threatened 
by Bismarck in consequence of the increase of the French army. 
Averted by England and Russia. 

6. The war between England and Russia in 1878; averted by 
the Congress of Berlin. 

7. The war between France and Germany in 1887 over the 
arrest of a French official (the Schnaebelé incident). Averted by 
the collapse of General Boulanger’s propaganda. 

8. The war of England and the United States as allies 
against Germany over the Samoan Islands in 1888. Averted by 
a storm which wrecked the gathered warships and the subsequent 
calling of an international conference. 

9. A general European war, probably involving Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy, over the partition of Africa. Averted by the 
peaceful partition of Africa into “spheres of influence” in 1884 
and subsequently. 

10. The Anglo-American War of 1896 over the Venezuelan 
affair. Averted by British recognition of President Cleveland’s 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

11. The war between the United States and Germany over 
the Philippines in 1898. Averted by the pro-American attitude 
of Great Britain. 

12. The war between England and France in 1899 arising out 
of the Fashoda incident and the disputed control of the Sudan. 
Averted by diplomatic agreement and a partition of central Africa. 

13. A general European and Asiatic war arising out of the 
alliances between France and Russia on the one hand and Great 
Britain and Japan on the other. The Russo-Japanese War brought 
the two alliances into opposition but the neutrality of other 
powers and the arbitration of the Dogger Bank incident kept 
France and England out of it. Germany also at this time nego- 
tiated a secret alliance with Russia against England but it fell 
thru owing to the opposition of some pro-French Russians. 

14. The war between France and Germany in 1905 over 
Morocco. Averted by the resignation of the anti-German French 
diplomat, M. Deleassé. 

15. The Swedish-Norwegian War of 1905. Averted by Sweden’s 
consent to the secession of Norway. 

16. The war between the United States and Germany in 1903 
over the naval blockade of Venezuela. Averted by Germany’s 
consenting, under American pressure, to arbitration. 


| NYONE would suppose that the phrase “wars and 


17. The war between Austria and Serbia, perhaps involving 
Russia and other powers, over the annexation of Bosnia in 1908. 
Averted by Russia’s fear of German intervention on the side of 
Austria. . 

18. The war between France and Germany in 1911 over 
Morocco. Averted by Germany’s fear of British intervention on 
the side of France and by a compromize treaty. 

19. The war between Germany and Great Britain about 1912 
over Mesopotamia and the Bagdad Railway. Averted by Lord 
Haldane’s diplomacy, resulting in the agreement of 1914. 

20. The war between France and Germany in 1913 over the 
Zabern incident. Averted by the pacific attitude of the French 
Government. 


Then came the Great War which the world did not 
escape. Yet its occasion, the assassination of an Austrian 
archduke by a Serbian fanatic, was not more perilous to 
European peace than any of the twenty international 
crises mentioned above. The world went over the precipice 
at last and today lies crushed at the bottom of it. And yet, 
even since 1914, new wars have been escaped. A general 
European conflict might easily have arisen out of the 
Fiume affair, if it had not been ended by the Treaty of 
Rapallo; or out of the ownership of Teschen, if Poland 
and Czechoslovakia had not agreed to a peaceful settle- 
ment; or out of the Bolshevik raids on Poland, Finland, 
the Baltic States and central Asia, if the Powers had not 
been too exhausted to intervene in earnest for or against 
Soviet Russia; or out of the Vilna dispute, the Aland 
Islands affair and many other little “incidents” in which 
the League of Nations intervened and succeeded in restor- 
ing peace. Just a few days ago a military occupation of 
Germany which might have set all Europe in a blaze was 
averted by the timely concession of the Allies in granting 
Germany twelve days of grace to accept the reparations 
ultimatum and the surrender of the German Government 
to the inevitable at the last moment. 

It may be laid down as a general principle of diplomacy 
that any crisis, however serious, may be solved without war 
under either of two conditions: (1) that both parties de- 
sire a peaceful settlement; (2) that even if one party 
desires war it fears to start one because it is doubtful of 
the outcome or fears the intervention of third parties. 
On the other hand, any crisis, however trivial, may lead 
to war if the will to war is present on either side and there 
is no fear of the consequences. 

Since it happens only once in a great while that a nation 
has both the evil will to start a war and the power to carry 
it on successfully, “rumors of war” outnumber the war in 
vast proportion. Conscience and Prudence, singly or united, 
guard the peace of the world. With permanent and ade- 
quate international machinery it should be possible to solve 
all international crises as nineteen out of twenty are 
peacefully solved even as things are. 


Raw Head and Bloody Bones! 


\ N i ought to have been horrified of course. But the 
average American reacted to the revelation of the 
rules of the “underground section” of the Com- 

munist party with something like amusement. It seemed so 

much like the fuss and feathers of a little boys’ “secrut sas- 
siety.” It is hard to realize that grown men are planning 
for an armed revolution in the United States. Nor are they. 

They may be adult in body, these conspirator communists, 

but their minds are those of romantic eleven year olds. 

For those who would set up a red dictatorship on the 
ruins of the American Republic, or for those still sillier 
conservatives who think such a thing possible and lie 
awake nights on account of it, we suggest a little census 
work. How many are the forces on the side of “the exist- 
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ing order” and how many are out for the Red Sovict? The 
United States is still nearly half rural and farmers are 
not Bolshevik; even in Russia, as Lenin admits. The com- 
mercial and professional classes are excluded by the fact 
that the first business of the revolution will be to plunder 
and suppress them; at most a few radical pamphleteers 
may be salvaged for revolutionary uses. Nobody pretends 
that the army or the police are on the side of rebellion. 
Now, as for “labor”; meaning proletarian labor. In so far 
as it is unorganized it is non-revolutionary; no one expects 
the village blacksmith to come out with his hammer and 
pound the sheriff over the head. The greater part of organ- 
ized labor is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, which is so notoriously anti-revolutionary that the 
Communists hold it up to proletarian scorn as a by-word 
and a hissing. The Socialists, even, have parted company 
with the Communists on the question of revolutionary 
tactics. If we take all the anarchists, I. W. W.’s, Com- 
munists, Communist Laborites, radical Socialists, radical 
trades unionists, parlor Bolshevists and the like in the 
country their number would not exceed 100,000 all told. 
Imagine this number doubled or tripled in some great in- 
dustrial crisis. Even so you have only about 1 per cent of 
the adult, employed population of the United States. And 
what strength has that 1 per cent in resources of money or 
mind which would enable it to dominate the 99 per cent? 

Haywood and Max Eastman as revolutionists are in a 
class with Penrod and Tom Sawyer. 


Give "Em Time 
RESIDENT Harding and his associates have now dis- 
covered that there was a war, and that the United 
States was a belligerent Power therein and so is entitled 
to sit in at the meetings of the Allied Council. 

By and by they may find out that there was a peace, and 
that a League of Nations was established and is now 
carrying on business. 

Elephants are ponderous and slow-moving, but they get 
there in the end. 


The Right to Be Ignorant 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


| Vin questions by which Mr. Edison has been testing 
the knowledge of college graduates seeking employ- 
ment in his enterprizes have provoked a little re- 
sentment, a good deal of amusement and, possibly, enough 
serious thinking to have made their publication worth 
while. 

Resentment has been voiced chiefly by gentlemen older 
than the applicants for positions to whom the tests were 
applied. The temptation offered to sons and daughters to 
puncture Dad’s conceit of learning, particularly if he has 
happened to be one of those “practical” persons who in- 
sist that the knowledge worth while is that which one 
picks up from the newspaper or from the down-town club, 
was too acute to be resisted. 

It would be interesting to know, also, what “marks” uni- 
versity professors would have scored if they had been sub- 
jected to the ordeal. I did not wait to be humiliated by 
my juniors, but went thru the list, answering or “flunk- 
ing” the questions seriatim from beginning to end. Mark- 
ing myself somewhat more severely than I would mark the 
papers of a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, I found that I had made a grade of exactly 78 on a 
scale of 100, which is not much to brag of. I presume that 
there has been more or less resentment also among younz 
men who have slipped thru college easily and have enjoyed 
posing as “educated” without having much information 
actually at command. 

Amusement over the list has been betrayed by men and 
women who quite frankly claim the right to be ignorant. 
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In their happy-go-lucky philosophy there is no place for 
intellectual toil. They are too well occupied with routine 
duties and. having a good time to read books or hunt up 
curious facts in encyclopedias. Here and there, in circles 
where interest in books is “bad form,” the amusement has 
been touched with scorn. 


F serious questions which the tests have suggested, 

there are two or three that possibly are worth a word 
or two of comment. One is this of the right to be ignorant, 
which is rather sturdily asserted by a good many persons 
who are neither unintelligent nor depraved. One of their 
practical contentions is that common sense and sound 
judgment are not imparted or increased by schooling, and 
that American citizens who two hundred years ago signed 
deeds and wills with their mark were quite as good mem- 
bers of the body politic as were the relatively few who in 
those days obtained the college diploma. This contention is 
being used just now for purposes of argument against the 
policy of requiring literacy tests for immigrants and for 
voters. The contention might be admitted and the right to 
be ignorant might be conceded, if social relations were as 
simple today as they were five or six generations ago; but 
the obvious fact is that modern society is a complicated 
affair, and we are trying the difficult experiment of popu- 
lar self-government on a basis of universal suffrage, of 
men and women. Very few of us believe that the experi- 
ment could succeed without an efficient public school 
system; and the public school, together with the compul- 
sory attendance in the lower grades which most of our com- 
monwealths have enacted, constitute a denial of the right 
to be ignorant. ; 

If, then, knowledge is an obligatory factor in citizenship 
it is a pertinent question whether the knowledge should 
not be as far as possible accurate, precise, varied and 
abundant. There is reason to fear that we are careless and 
perhaps indifferent as to both the quality and the quantity 
of actual knowledge imparted nowadays in schools and 
colleges. Those of us who teach have too frequent occasion 
to deplore vagueness of ideas and inaccuracy of informa- 
tion. We discover, for example, that students who take up 
graduate work as candidates for higher degrees, or in pro- 
fessional schools, are not well grounded in fundamentals, 
and that their stock of “general information,” so called, is 
meager. If this state of things is not inevitable it is dis- 
creditable. 

Is it inevitable? After long consideration of this ques- 
tion I am satisfied that it is not. The pupils of our public 
schools and the students graduated from our colleges 
ought to get and to keep at command thruout life a much 
larger equipment of actual knowledge than they possess. 
They ought to read more, and they ought to retain more, 
than they do. Somewhere in the educational process or, 
perhaps, at every stage of it, there is serious waste. 

In part, I suspect, the loss may be accounted for by an 
actual skepticism that has invaded educational circles as 
to the value of the mere memorizing of facts. Emphasis 
has more and more been placed on the training of the 
powers of observation and of reflection. This has been 
necessary. A man who can see and think is worth more to 
himself and to society than one whose memory is stored 
with unorganized facts that he does not know how to use. 
But a yet more efficient man is one who not only can see 
and think, but who also has abundant information at com- 
mand. I am convinced that without remitting any of our 
present attention to training we ought to get -back to the 
old time attention to acquisition. 

How to do it without overtaxing the pupil is the prac- 
tical problem. It could be solved if we had the courage to 
cut down the time now devoted to class exercizes and 
lecture periods and permitted the hours so salvaged to be 
given to uninterrupted study. There is far too much diver- 
sion of attention from one subject to another. A longer 
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period of concentration upon each subject in turn would, 
as a rule, be more fruitful of results. 

Another fact upon which a revision of opinion and of 
policy seems called for is the inability of one-half or more 
of all school pupils and college students to profit by that 
kind of educational freedom which consists in leaving its 
victim (that is the precisely right word in this instance) 
to play in his own way at observation and thinking. They 
lack the mental power to discover or to construct; and for 
such individuals memorized knowledge is, after all, the best 
guidance that they can ever obtain. 

Be this as it may, the right to be ignorant is being over- 
indulged. 


100 Per. Cent Russianism 


S sure as iron sinks and smoke ascends a New York 
A legislature is certain to be guilty of folly. The recent 

legislature made a better reputation than the aver- 
age by virtue of Governor Miller’s energetic bossing, but it 
found time for the usual absurdities. Last year it was the 
expulsion of duly elected Socialists; this year the passing of 
laws amounting to a state censorship of teaching. One of 
the Lusk bills requires a license from the Regents for all 
private schools except those conducted by religious and 
fraternal orders. Notoriously this sweeping measure is 
aimed at a single school which it is desired to suppress— 
the Rand School of Social Science, an institution where 
Socialism is taught along with other studies to a handful 
of the Comrades. It would be bad enough to prohibit to So- 
cialists what is allowed to Catholics and Freemasons, the 
privilege of conducting orderly private schools. But to pass 
a bill which seems to place every dame school and cor- 
respondence course under state censorship for political 
orthodoxy in order to wipe out one harmless little Socialist 
collegette is like using siege artillery to kill a mosquito. 

Another Lusk bill applies to the public schools. Among 
other provisions it bars every teacher who “has advocated, 
either by word of mouth or in writing, a form of govern- 
ment other than the Government of the United States or 
of this state.” No doubt Senator Lusk meant this to apply 
only to revolutionists and “reds.” But as it is worded any 
teacher who advocated even outside school hours any 
fundamental amendment to the constitution, such as the 
British parliamentary system, may forfeit his certificate 
and lose his livelihood. Had the bill been passed a few 
years ago it might have been applied to the woman suf- 
fragists. 

Our readers, who (fortunately for them!) live mainly 
outside New York State, may wonder that The Independent 
has so frequently called attention to the doings of the Wild 
Men of Albany. But the evil we complain of has no state 
boundaries. Unfortunately legislatures in many parts of 
the country—oh, with the best intentions in the world!— 
are passing laws so broad in scope that if they were liter- 
ally and rigorously enforced would destroy all the consti- 
tutional liberties of which we boast. But, like other blue 
laws, they will probably never be enforced except against 
very unpopular individuals. Our bark is worse than our 
bite. 


Plebiscite by Sword and Gun 


T is hard to support an enemy against a friend, but it 

is the duty of the Allies and equally so of the United 
States to tell Poland that the world will not tolerate any 
more land grabbing expeditions, whether avowedly in the 
name of the Polish Government or by a mutinous soldiery. 
To do otherwise would be to invite every discontented 
nation to fix its own frontiers by the Prussian method of 
“Help yourself and explain afterwards.” The seizure of 
Vilna was bad enough; the invasion of Upper Silesia 
strains the world’s patience to the breaking point. 
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Playing at Science 

URING the past year the press has for various reasons 

devoted a great deal of space to popular presentations 
of science. This includes not only the scientific periodicals 
and such dignified general periodicals as—ahem!—ourself, 
but even the yellow journals which circulate among people 
quite innocent of scientific training. The measurement of 
stout old Betelgeuse, the Einstein theory of relativity, and 
the discoveries in radioactivity of which Madame Curie’s 
visit has reminded us have filled the front pages, the Sun- 
day magazine sections, even the humorous pages. No doubt 
some old-fashioned scholars are shocked at this flippant 
way of handling the most abstruse discoveries in physical 
science. But in reality the good much outweighs the evil. 
So long as people are afraid of Science, regarding her as 
an austere Goddess more given to frowns than smiles they 
will keep as far away as possible from the august pres- 
ence. Nothing will do so much to get people to study science 
seriously as the discovery that science is interesting, mak- 
ing “good copy” that can compete on even terms with the 
baseball games, the prize fights and the divorce cases. We 
must work at science or the world will starve; but that is 
no reason why we should not play at science too, 


Mingo 
Does anyone want a mandate for the West Virginia coal 
fields? 


The English Language 


s6 have,” said the Man from Mars, “acquired a certain 
I knowledge of your quaint and beautiful language. 
That your spelling is merely decorative and not in- 
tended to give any clue (or clew) to the pronunciation I can 
understand. But there are certain mysteries of expression 
which must be plain to you, but which my slower compre- 
hension fails to grasp. Thus you say ‘It rains.’ Who or 
what is ‘It’? Why not simply state the fact without any 
pantheistic hints and just say ‘Rain is’? . 

“Your use of prepositions is not self-evident. Why do 
you look ‘up’ a word in the dictionary? Is the dictionary in 
the skies? Why does a house burn ‘down’ and the man in- 
side burn ‘up’? Why do the English say that something is 
‘different to’ something else while to the American it ap- 
pears to be ‘different from’? 

“Then why in colloquial speech do you introduce so many 
unnecessary verbs? It would seem natural that in popular 
speech brevity would be sought and that the elaborate 
forms of correct written English would be abandoned for 
simpler constructions. But it seems to be the other way 
around. In a book the hero says ‘It grows late; I must go,’ 
six words. In common phrase a man says ‘It’s beginning to 
get late; I have got to go’—eleven words. Why all these 
‘haves’ and ‘gots’ and ‘dids’ before verbs that don’t need 
them, or, in simpler terms, ‘that need them not’? 

“Ambiguity seems to be a special literary merit, for 
everything in your bounteous but bewildering tongue gives 
it full scope. You have no way of distinguishing between 
subject and object save by position and your pronouns are 
beautifully indefinite. Take the following pathetic tale: 

John met Peter by the brook, and while he was looking in the 
other direction he struck him a blow which sent him sprawling 
at the other’s feet. From a distance he heard footsteps but could 
not distinguish whether they were those of a man or a woman 
or of more than one of either or each or both. He thought to 
flee the spot but could not venture into the open until he found 
out in what direction he (or she or they) was (or were) wait- 


ing him that he (or she or they) might find out who it was that 
had done the fell deed. 


“English is a great language for the poet who likes to 
clothe his meaning in the mists and flickering colors of 
imagination, but for the man who must use this wonderful 
toy as a tool of precision it has its drawbacks.” 
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Lloyd George Cautions Poland 


I dislike and I fear more than I can tell this sort of trifling 
and playing with the Treaty and saying that, after all, they are 
“only Germans.” They are entitled to everything that that bond 
either imposes on them or takes from them or gives to them, 
and we are to judge impartially and with a stern sense of justice, 
whether it is for us or against us. 

N these ringing words Premier Lloyd George laid down 

the law to Poland and, in some measure to France, on 
the question of Upper Silesia. He was deeply offended. at 
the action of the mutinous Poles in seizing the contested 
industrial distriets of Silesia without awaiting the verdict 
of the Allied Powers based on the plebiscite as to what 
part of the region should be awarded to Poland and what 
part returned to Germany. But even stronger than his 
moral indignation was his statesmanlike fear that the Poles 
would undermine the whole basis of European peace by 
disregarding the terms of the Treaty of Versailles; for he 
saw, and pointed out to the House of Commons, that if the 
Treaty were violated contrary to German interests, Ger- 
many would be justified in violating it in her own interest 
as soon as she felt strong enough to do so. 

“The Treaty of Versailles,” he said, “is the charter of 
Polish freedom.” It was won not by Polish arms, for during 
the greater part of the war many Polish regiments were 
compelled against their will to fight for the Central Powers 
against the Allies, but was bought for Poland’s benefit by 
the blood of British, French and Italian (he might have 
added American) soldiers. “There is not a letter of the 
Treaty of Versailles that does not mean a young British 
life.” He compared the action of the Polish rebels in Silesia 
to’ the action of the Polish rebels in seizing Vilna from 
Lithuania, and D’Annunzio’s raid on Fiume, and said that 
this sort of lawlessness “has happened once too often.” If 
the Allies insisted on the disarmament of Germany they 
had also the right to insist 





the outbreak on the British for not sending sufficient 
troops to help the French and Italians keep order, It is an 
open secret that France would have been glad to have given 
Poland the whole of Upper Silesia even without consulting 
the wishes of the inhabitants, but now the voting has 
actually taken place the French are as anxious as the 
British to maintain the integrity of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, since on that Treaty rest all their hopes of repara- 
tions. The Italians stand with the British.. The United 
States has refused to take sides. 


German Policy and Politics 


ERMANY by a vote of 221 to 175 in the Reichstag 

accepted the Allied demands unconditionally just two 
days before the expiration of the ultimatum. The British, 
who ever since the armistice have labored to avoid new 
crises in dealing with Germany, were unfeignedly glad. 
The French viewed the German surrender with more mixed 
emotions. They were glad to have a promise of reparations, 
but they do not place much confidence in German promises 
and the Parisian press insisted that France must be ready 
to invade the Ruhr district the first time Germany de- 
faulted in any payment or in any other way failed to carry 
out the Treaty of Versailles. Some of the more chauvinistic 
French journalists and politicians rather regretted that 
Germany had surrendered since that prevented a French 
advance into the coal mining districts where indemnities 
could be raised directly by taxation levied on the occupied 
region. 

The German surrender, tho belated, was complete. Dr. 
Wirth, the new Premier, outlined his foreign policy in an 
address to the Reichstag on the Allied ultimatum: 

Acceptance means that we declare our readiness to bear in 


voluntary labor the heavy financial burdens demanded year by 
year. Refusal would, however, mean sur- 





that this disarmament did not 
open the way for wanton at- 
tacks on German territory. 
The British Government was 
determined on no account to 
recognize the Polish seizure of 
Upper Silesia as affecting in 
any way the establishment of 
the new frontier. 

Premier Lloyd George has 
never been very popular in 
Poland, for it was he who in- 
sisted at the Peace Conference 
that there must be a plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia and that Dan- 
zig should not come under 
Polish rule. French policy has 
been much more pro-Polish; 
unscrupulously so, the Ger- 
mans would say. Yet the 
French Government is not be- 
hind the raid on Silesia; on 
the contrary the incident is 








aaa rendering the basis of our entire indus- 


trial activities, and, as a consequence, 
dismemberment of our economic body, 
already so greatly weakened, and the 
shackling of our entire industrial life and 
the effects might be even more terrible 
for our political existence and our realm. 

For these reasons the Government ac- 
cepts the ultimatum. We know that ac- 
ceptance, by reason of the place Germany 
will occupy in the economy of the world, 
will entail the gravest consequences. The 
responsibility for this falls on the Allies. 

But there is one point concerning which 
there must be no obscurity. It would be 
useless to say “Yes” without the- resolu- 
tion to do our utmost to meet the obliga- 
tions imposed upon us. By acceptance we 
believe we will remove the imminent 
threats of occupation of the Ruhr. The 
fear often expressed that occupation will 
take place in any case, whether we sign 
or not, is not supported by any passage 
in the ultimatum. 


In consequence of the vote in the 
Reichstag Dr. Sthamer, German Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, delivered 
a note on the following day declaring 








most embarrassing to French 
diplomacy. The French have 
the main responsibility for 
policing the plebiscite zone in 
Upper Silesia and General 
Lerond throws the blame for 
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© Keystone View 


Dr. G. Wirth, the head of the new German Cabinet, 
which celebrated its formation by accepting the 
Allied ultimatum concerning reparations. Dr. Wirth, 
who has been the leader of the Center party for 
years, has managed to form a coalition cabinet 
chosen from the three leading parties 


that “The German Government is 
fully resolved to carry out without 
reserve or condition its obligations as 
defined by the Reparation Commis- 
sion” and to execute the other un- 
fulfilled parts of the Treaty. Thus 
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was ended, as regards the immediate present at any rate, 
the greatest. diplomatic crisis which has arisen since Ger- 
many consented to sign the Treaty of Versailles. 

Dr. Wirth, the new German Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister, is a leader of the Center or Catholic party and a 
Minister of Finance in the Fehrenbach Cabinet, which re- 
signed rather than accept the Allied ultimatum. His col- 
leags are drawn from the Center, Democratic and Social- 
ist parties. But the new ministry is as yet uncertain from 
what portions of the Reichstag to find its strength. The 
Nationalists, who are reactionary and monarchist, will 
have nothing to do with the existing Government. Their 
domestic policy involves the reéstablishment of the old 
régime, Kaiser and all, and their foreign policy consists of 
defying the Allies to do their worst. Neither can the Com- 
munists and the Independent Socialists be counted on, be- 
cause they will have nothing to do with a “capitalist” Gov- 
ernment. The Democrats (who are the liberal non-Social- 
ists) and the Center party, which is also pacific and mod- 
erate in temper, form a natural part of every coalition, 
but they are not strong 
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is dispensed with. Sinn Fein could, if it chose, enter the 
Parliament for southern Ireland with 124 out of a total of 
128 members. But this will not happen, as Sinn Fein re- 
fuses to recognize the sovereignty of the British crown or the 
lawfulness of the Home Rule law under which the elections 
were held. The elected Sinn Feiners will meet in their own 
revolutionary assembly, the Dail Eireann, and “boycott” 
the new Parliament, leaving southern Ireland without any 
representative body recognized by the British Government. 

Ireland will therefore be under three different authori- 
ties. Northern Ireland, the only part of the country which 
opposed Home Rule, will be the only part governed by a 
Home Rule Parliament—a paradox truly Irish. Southern 
Ireland will be under the direct government of the British 
authorities; the machinery for self-government under the 
Home Rule Act having broken down by the Sinn Fein 
tactics of first capturing all the seats in the local Parlia- 
ment and then refusing to sit in them. And the whole of 
Ireland will also be as much under the control of the third 
authority—the Irish Republic—as Sinn Fein is able to 

achieve. 





enough to control a ma- 
jority of the Reichstag 
without the aid of other 
votes. These votes must 
be found with the two 
other big parties, the Ma- 
jority Socialists and the 
German People’s party. 
These two groups are 
willing to support the 
Government, but they are 
not willing to unite with 
each other, so that the 
real question before the 
Wirth ministry is which 
to unite with and which to 
discard. Thus one possible 
coalition would consist of 
the Center, the Democrats 
and the Socialists with all 
other parties in opposi- 
tion; the other would be a 
coalition of all the “bour- 
geois” parties except 
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Violence and disorder continue to 
increase. They have even spread out- 
side Ireland. Bands of masked Sinn 
Feiners invaded houses in London 
and Liverpool which were owned by 
persons who were or had been mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary or other Crown forces in Ire- 
land. A number of houses were set 
on fire and in some cases the occu- 
pants were shot. 


Reds in Mexico 


N addition to all the other 
I troubles that there are, Mexico 
has been afflicted by an outbreak of 
Bolshevism; not on a serious scale 
but in a peculiarly annoying fashion. 
A clash between Catholics and radi- 

cals in Morelia in the state of 
Michoacan had resulted in the death 
of Isaac Arriaga, a former Socialist 








the irreconcilable Nation- %"4" 2venina News 


alists, with the Socialist 
groups in opposition. 


Irish Events and Paradoxes 


strange contrast between northern and southern Ire- 

land was revealed on the nomination day, May 13, for 
the two new Irish Parliaments. For northern Ireland all 
parties nominated candidates and actual elections will 
therefore be held. Forty Unionists (anti-Home Rule party), 
twenty Sinn Feiners, twelve Irish Nationalists and five 
Laborites were placed in nomination for a total of fifty- 
two seats. The Parliament of northern Ireland will meet 
and function whatever the result of the elections. 

In the south all was different. The Unionist party is so 
weak that it dared not place a single candidate in the field 
except for the university constituency of Dublin. Dublin 
University returned four Unionists. The Nationalist and 
Labor parties might have carried a few constituencies, but 
they voluntarily withdrew from the field in order to give 
Sinn Fein a chance to carry out its own tactics. As a re- 
sult of the abstention of the Unionist, Nationalist and 
Labor parties Sinn Fein nominated 124 unopposed candi- 
dates. This means that no elections will take place at all in 
southern Ireland; for according to British custom when 
only one candidate is nominated the formality of election 
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Bewildered Damsel: There’s no doubt about it, this is Communists attended the funeral. 
Ireland 


member of the Mexican Congress. 
More than a thousand Socialists and 


As part of the demonstration a band 

of radical sympathizers invaded the 
halls gf Congress and raised the red flag over the speaker’s 
chair while Congress was in session on May 14. 

President Obregon is angry and has ordered an investi- 
gation of the incident. A good many officeholders who have 
been suspected of sympathy with the reds or lack of vig- 
ilance in repressing their outbreaks will lose their posi- 
tions and some of them may face jail sentences. Mexico 
is not an industrial country and Bolshevism in the strict 
sense of the word is almost as rare as it is in the United 
States, but there are a few convinced Communists in the 
oil districts and the mines and some foreign propagandists 
that have fled from the United States to escape the draft 
or have come from European countries. The real red men- 
ace in Mexico is that the agricultural masses are both poor 
and reckless—a dangerous combination. Their degraded 
economic position gives them plenty of grievances and the 
ten years of continuous revolution which Mexico has ex- 
perienced have accustomed them to “direct action” under 
the leadership of rebel chieftains. Now, if instead of some 
discontented general or bandit leader a Bolshevist propa- 


-gandist should head the next insurrection he would find 


plenty of inflammable material ready for his torch. The 
insurgents wouldn’t understand the economic theories un- 
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derlying the revolt, but they wouldn’t have to. It would be 
enough to raise the old cry of dividing the land among the 
poor to rally the non-Communist peons around the Bolshe- 
vist standard, just as the non-Communist peasants were 
won by a similar cry in Russia. So the Government has de- 
cided to nip the Bolshevist propaganda in the bud. 

The Mexican Government is still unrecognized by the 
United States, but for most practical purposes the Gov- 
ernment of Obregon is rubbing along smoothly enough with 
the United States. President Wilson rarely found the Rio 
Grande so quiet as it has been since he left the Mexican 
problem to President Harding. Formal recognition is de- 
layed by the old difficulty of getting from the Mexican 
Government definite legislation or treaty obligations re- 
specting American property rights. 


Finland Keeps the Alands 


HE commission appointed by the League of Nations to 

examine into the question of the Aland islands has re- 
ported in favor of the Finnish claims. The islands are to 
be considered as territory indisputably belonging to the 
Republic of Finland, but only on condition that Finland 
guarantees the national rights of the islanders. Ingtruc- 
tion in the schools is to be in Swedish, and the islanders 
may have local home rule, including the right to present 
to the Finnish Government a list of three candidates from 
which Finland must select the Governor General. In case 
Finland fails to grant these guarantees, the islands should 
be awarded by plebiscite, which would probably mean that 
they would be transferred to Sweden. 

The Aland islands dispute is, like Yap, an illustration of 
the saying “how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” In 
themselves the islands are a most inconsiderable part of 
this planet, a tiny little archipelago with not more than 
25,000 inhabitants, and yet the question of who should own 
them brought Sweden and Finland almost to the verge of 
a diplomatic rupture, if not of open war. The reason for 
this is, as again in the case of Yap, mainly strategic. The 
Aland islands are located in the midst. of the Baltic sea and 
they command the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia and the 
approaches to the port of Stockholm. There are a number 
of excellent harbors, ice-free for the greater part of the 
year, which afford every facility to merchant ships and 
also to war vessels. 

Both Finland and Sweden could make out a good case 
for the ownership of the islands. The Swedish case is based 
on the principle of self-determination. The Aland islanders 
are Swedes. About 96 per cent of the people speak the 
Swedish language and the majority of them are strongly 
desirous of union with the Kingdom of Sweden. Moreover, 
the geographical location of the islands, tho as a group 
somewhat nearer the Finnish than the Swedish coast, has 
always made their possession by a foreign power some- 
thing of a menace to Sweden. Of course, this was much 
more the case when they belonged (together with the rest 
of Finland) to the vast and militaristic Empire of Russia 
than today when they belong to the little Republic of Fin- 
land, which could never be in itself much of a military 
danger to Sweden. But in either case, the Swedish desire 
to annex islands of Swedish population within a few miles 
of the nation’s coastline is a very natural one. 

The Finnish case is that the islands in question are 
politically and geographically part of Finland. They were 
annexed by Russia with the rest of Finland; they won 
their independence from Russia with the rest of Finland. 
Legally their status is, and has been, that of an integral 
part of Finnish territory; altho, as a result of the Crimean 
War, Russia was forbidden to fortify the islands or estab- 
lish naval bases there. The fact that the effective establish- 
ment of Finnish independence was interrupted for awhile 
by the Bolshevist insurrection of 1918 and that a Swedish 
force temporarily occupied the Alands, in ro way altered 
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The dispute between Finland and Sweden over the Aland Islands 

seems literally to make a mountain out of a mole hill—said 

islands being a very small spot of land, with perhaps 25,000 

inhabitants. But the point is, as in the case of Yap, a strategic 

one. The islands command the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia 

and the approaches to the port of Stockholm; and they provide 
a number of excellent harbors 
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the legal relationship of the islands to the Finnish State. 
As to the argument from nationality, the Swedish popula- 
tion of the Alands is but a part of the much larger Swedish 
population of the Finnish mainland; for Finland is a 
bilingual state and its western coast is peopled by some 
385,000 Swedish-speaking inhabitants. -It would be a 
geographical impossibility to give Sweden the whole of the 
Swedish-speaking area of Finland, and there is no reason 
why a part of this area should be split off from the rest 
and given to Sweden while the rest remains Finnish. 
These are the arguments on both sides which were 
weighed and examined by the commission. Two points of 
special interest may be noted. One is that an American, 
Abram Elkus, former United States Ambassador to 
Turkey, was one of the three members of the commission; 
his colleags being M. Calonder, ex-President of Switzer- 
land, and Baron Beyens of Belgium. The other point of in- 
terest is that this important diplomatic controversy was 
settled under the authority of the League of Nations; thus 
disproving the reiterated statements that the League is 
“dead” or has been “killed” or is “accomplishing nothing.” 


What Congress Is Talking About 


LTHO the new complexities in our foreign relations 
have rather overshadowed domestic issues, Congress 
is making fair speed in passing legislation. Perhaps the 
most contested measure thus far passed was the emergency 
tariff bill on agricultural products. It passed the Senate on 
May 11 by a vote of 63 to 28 and was then sent to confer- 
ence to adjust some differences between the measure as it 
passed the Senate and as it passed the House. The vote 
followed party lines very closely. Seven Democrats left 
their party entrenchments to support the bill, but only one 
Republican opposed it. ; 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire, the lone Republican 
opponent, denounced the bill as “class legislation of the 
most vicious and dangerous kind.” He declared that it was 
inconsistent to include in an agricultural measure re- 
strictions on the importation of dyestuffs, “for by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be adequately contended that 
suffering agriculture can be benefited by an embargo on 
dyestuffs.” Senator Knox of Pennsylvania replied that 
the dyestuff industry was granted protection “from the 
standpoint of national security.” Numerous attempts to 
amend the emergency tariff so as to eliminate the dyestuff 
provisions were defeated. The Democrats from several 
agricultural states supported the measure and others who 
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opposed it did so on the ground that it afforded no real pro- 
tection for the farmer. “They bring this bill here,” said 
Senator Reed of Missouri, “after foreign competition has 
practically ceased and it is framed so that it will die be- 
fore the next crop is harvested.” 

The real struggle over the tariff is still to come, as the 
emergency tariff is limited both in point of time and as to 
the scope of its schedules. The permanent tariff law will be 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Madame Curie, the discoverer of radium, who arrived here re- 
cently on the “Olympic,” has already begun her travels thru the 
country. This picture of her was taken at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, where the degree of Doctor of Science 
was conferred on her by the president of the college, Dr. William 
Allen Neilson. One of the great scientist’s first articles on the 
subject of her discovery appeared in The Independent in 1903 
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the chief work of the session when it emerges from com- 
mittee. A tax plan must also be worked out. Two main dif- 
ficulties are encountered here. One is whether to follow 
Secretary Mellon’s recommendations and replace the ex- 
cess profits tax by new direct taxes or to try the dubious 
experiment of a sales tax. The other is how far may the 
army and navy appropriation bills be safely cut, as that 
is the one point in the budget where really extensive sav- 
ings are possible. 

Senator Borah is leading a vigorous fight for naval dis- 
armament. The naval appropriation bill in the Senate calls 
for approximately $500,000,000, which is about $100,000,000 
more than was provided in the measure which passed the 
House of Representatives. The proposed increase, Senator 
Borah contended, was not only needless, but would make it 
impossible to cut the national expenditure below that of 
the previous year and therefore impossible to reduce the 
crushing burden of taxation. 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin has started a private 
war against President Harding for readmitting the United 
States to the Supreme Council of the Allies. He introduced 
a resolution declaring that the American people had con- 
demned at the recent election the whole Treaty. of Ver- 
sailles, which was “a crime born of blind revenge and in- 
satiable greed”; and expressing the fear lest American 
participation in the work of the Supreme Council might 
amount to an endorsement “of the imperialistic policies 
which the members of the Supreme Council are now pur- 
suing in Europe, Africa and Asia,” besides being “a sanc- 
tion of the barbarous and uncivilized warfare which is 
now being waged against the people of Ireland”—tho what 
Ireland has to do with the Supreme Council of the Allies 
is a mystery. Even the bitter-ender Republicans looked 
coldly on the La Follette resolution for, with two or three 
exceptions, they had objected to the Treaty of Versailles 
on account of the League of Nations clauses and not be- 
cause of the severity of the conditions respecting Germany. 

Altho the Knox resolution for a separate peace with 
Germany passed the Senate, an equivalent resolution in 
the House of Representatives was halted; partly because 
of a difference of opinion as to whether the resolution 
should be so phrased as simply to declare a state of peace 
with Germany and Austria or should also include a formal 
revocation of the declaration of war. There was also a 
feeling that in the hight of the reparations crisis it would 
be embarrassing to the Administration to declare a sep- 
arate peace, and that the United States could stand a few 
days delay after having been in a “state of war” for so 
very many months. 

The bill restricting immigration to 3 per cent of the 
resident aliens of any nationality passed the Senate by an 
almost unanimous vote and then went to conference. Sena- 
tor Reed of Missouri was the only opponent of the bill on 
final reading, tho several Senators vainly tried to secure 
an amendment admitting to the United States persons sub- 
ject to religious or political persecution in their home 


countries. 
The Slacker List 


HIRTY months after the armistice the Federal Gov- 
ernment is starting a “drive” to catch and punish those 
who failed to answer the call of duty during the war. As 
part of the drive, lists are published of men of draft age 
who fajled to respond when their local registration boards 
notified them that they were wanted. Great complaint has 
been made in every section of the country over the numer- 
ous errors found in the lists. The most common cause of 
errors was the fact that many men liable to the draft vol- 
unteered directly and neglected to notify their local regis- 
tration board that they had already entered service. 
Major General Harris, in answer to much sharp criticism 
in the press over the inaccuracy of the lists of deserters, 
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issued a statement explain- 
ing the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. He said that orig- 
inally a list of 489,003 sup- 
posed draft deserters was 
prepared and that this num- 
ber was reduced by subse- 
quent investigation to about 
155,000 before the names 
were made public. All per- 
sons who could be found to 
have enlisted in the Ameri- 
can army or with the Allies, 
or who had died, or who had 
already been arrested for de- 
sertion by the military 
authorities, or who for any 
“good and sufficient reason 
should not, in the opinion of 
the draft officials, be classed 
as wilful deserters” were 





ARE YOu 
GOING TO 
PUBLISH A 
PROFITEER 


on the advantages and disadvantages of 
accepting a mandate. 

Secretary of War Weeks has entered 
a vigorous protest against any reduction 
of the army below an establishment of 
175,000. He did not base his objections on 
the general principle of large armaments 
or any war clouds on the horizon, but 
simply on grounds of administrative ef- 
ficiency. He pointed out that at present 
the army contained 230,000 men and 
14,000 officers and that a cut to 150,000 as 
proposed by the House of Representatives 
would disorganize the military system. 
The personnel in some branches could not 
be reduced without loss to Government 
property and equipment, whereas if the 
cut came in the actual fighting force it 
would leave only about forty men to an 
infantry company and would cut the cav- 
alry in two. He asked the Senate to in- 
crease the army appropriations bill to 








taken from the lists. “Every- 
thing that is humanly pos- 
sible has been done by the 
War Department to insure the correctness of the lists.” 
But he admitted that there were still errors, which the 
Government would be glad to rectify if attention were 
called to them; errors arising from the difficulty of finding 
out whether an individual who enlisted was the same per- 
son as the man who failed to answer the summons of the 
draft. There were many cases of men with identical names, 
thus there were over 3000 John Smiths in the army; and 
“Under these conditions the War Department found it im- 
* possible at times to identify a registrant charged with 
desertion with a man of exactly the same name who volun- 
tarily enlisted in some other state.” This was especially 
the case when difficult foreign names were incorrectly 
noted or when a man enlisted under an alias. 


Pershing Takes Hold 


HE original plan by which General Pershing was to be 

placed in charge of a “skeletonized” General Staff to 
prepare the army for its sudden expansion on a war foot- 
ing in case of emergency has been modified. It was discov- 
ered that it would be difficult, at least in time of peace, to 
define the frontier between the duties of the ordinary Chief 
of Staff and duties of the special officer acting as Chief of 
Staff for active service. In consequence it has been decided 
to combine the two functions in one head, and General 
Pershing has been appointed as sole Chief of Staff in suc- 
cession to Major General Peyton C. March, who retires on 
the first of next July. 

To relieve General Pershing of much detailed adminis- 
trative work that ordinarily falls to the Chief of Staff of 
the army Major General James G. Harbord has been ap- 
pointed as Executive Assistant. He will be subordinate to 
General Pershing, but he will handle many administrative 
functions directly with the Secretary of War, thus freeing 
General Pershing’s energies for the special task assigned 
to him by the original plan; the organization of a general 
headquarters for the army on a war footing. General 
Pershing retires on account of age in 1924. No one in 
America—or Europe—needs to be told who he is, and 
much gratification has been expressed in army circles and 
in the press that he has been given a task which will re- 
quire his full measure of ability for the remaining period 
of his service instead of being shoved aside into a position 
of decorative leisure. General Harbord rose from the rank 
of private to the position of one of the best admired general 
officers in the army. He was head of the American mis- 
sion to Armenia in 1919 and reported to President Wilson 


Why not? 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 


maintain 175,000 men, the figure advocated 
by the Senate during the last Congress. 


The Mingo Coal War 


NYONE picking up the paper is fairly sure to notice 
something wrong in Upper Silesia, Teschen, the Saar, 
South Wales or sonte other coal mining district. Where 
there is coal there is strife. This is not peculiar to the Old 
World, for Pennsylvania and West Virginia have had more 
than their share of the labor troubles of the United States. 
For some months past the borderline between Kentucky 
and West Virginia has been the seat of acute conflict be- 
tween the mine owners and the miners. At times both sides 


have made use of weapons. On May 13 strikers and strike- 














International 


Strike troubles in the West Virginia mines have turned many of 
the miners into gypsies, picking up a living in any way they 
can, and living in huddled settlements of tents. Here is an inter- 
esting and representative group of miners, both colored and white 


breakers exchanged shots and several people were killed. 
It is not known who began the firimg. The version made 
public by the United Mine Workers of America is that “the 
shooting in Mingo county began when tent colonies of 
striking miners were fired upon. It is a well-known fact 
that immense quantities of arms and ammunition, includ- 
ing Browning machine guns, have been secured by the coal 
operators of Mingo and Pike counties in the last few days.” 
The mine operators, on the other hand, say that the-strikers 
began the fight. 

The Secretary of Wat received telegrams from Governors 
Morgan of West Virginia and Morrow of Kentucky, asking 
the aid of Federal troops in putting down the disturbance. 
Kentucky. National Guardsmen were sent to keep order on 
the Kentucky side of the battle zone. 
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Sending Industry to School 


By George French 


A great many men have undertaken 
to harmonize labor and capital, and a 
great many men have failed to do so. 
One has now brought together em- 
ployers in a plan that seems destined 
to succeed, within a sphere that is 
gradually widening. It is the national 
organization of corporation schools. 
The corporation school, as it has been 
developed within something like half a 
hundred large concerns, is exceedingly 
simple in plan and operation. The main 
object is to fit the man to the job best 
adapted to him, and to make him ef- 
ficient. This means happiness in em- 
ployment. 

The first corporation school estab- 
lished specifically to restore that unity 
of purpose and harmony of effort that 
prevailed in the earlier days of indus- 
try, when employer and employees 
were able to work together in direct 
personal contact, was begun nine years 
ago by the New York Edison Com- 
pany, under the leadership of Mr. F. 
C. Henderschott. 

The movement progressed until a 
year after the Edison school began 
there were eighteen schools in the 
country, and a national association was 
formed, at the New York University 
on January 24, 19138. At this time the 
purposes of these schools were thus 
defined: to increase the efficiency of 
workers and managers, to eliminate 
waste and strife, and to seek to induce 
institutions of learning to enlarge 
their business courses. 

The scope of the schools may be real- 
ized by noting that the mother school, 
that of the New York Edison Company, 
provides for its pupils five technical 
courses in electricity, eight general 
and eight special commercial courses, 
@ course in the theory of accounting, 
beside the constant effort to relate the 
man to his special job in the Edison or- 
ganization. 

The corporation schools do not seek 
to educate, but to train. Specifically, 
these schools deal with production, 
marketing, distribution, finance, ac- 
countancy and personnel—with em- 
phasis upon personnel along lines cal- 
culated to eliminate waste and strife, 
create a better understanding between 
stockholders and workers, and between 
managers and the public. 

At the convention recently held in 
New York thirty corporation schools 
took measures to become incorporated 
as the National Association of Corpo- 
ration Training, to choose trustees, and 
formulate plans for the establishment 
of a national school, modeled as a uni- 
versity, with buildings and a com- 
petent faculty. Funds were assured 
and committees chosen. It is probable 
that this institution will be located in 
New York, but there are two other 
cities being considered, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. 

When studies are satisfactorily com- 
pleted, the student will receive some 
form of certificate which will estab- 
lish his grade and the range and qual- 
ity of the work he did at the school; 
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They Have Found 


A better way 


Dental science has found a better 
‘way to clean teeth. Modern authorities 
approve it. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. Millions of people 
already employ it. 

A ten-day test is offered to anyone 
who asks. Get it and see the delight- 
ful effects. Learn what this new way 
means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush, used 
in old ways, does not end it. So nearly 
everyone has suffered from some film 
attack. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, methods have 
been found to fight film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. Now they 
are being very widely adopted, largely 
by dental advice. 





PAT.OFF 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ascientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
—- All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 





to clean teeth 


The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. They can thus 
be twice daily applied. And to millions 
they are bringing a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
three ways which faulty diet makes 
essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


These things should be daily done 
for better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 


Judge then by what you see and feel 
and know. Decide if the people in your 
home should brush teeth in this way. 
Cut out coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 724, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 
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Granliden Hotel 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Catering to a Discriminating Clientele 
Orie of the handsomest hotels in 


the country; accommodates three 

hundred guests. 
Goop Gotr Course (professional in 
charge). Fine TENNis Courts. BATH- 
ING (professional in charge). BoatTINc. 
AQUAPLANING. FISHING. SADDLE Horses 
(riding master in charge). DANCING 
Eacu EVENING. 

















Cottages to Rent by 
Season 


—— 
oo 


J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


(Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 


For booklet and reservations until June, 
20th, address: 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Manager 
Hotel Weylin, 54th St. and Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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and this certificate will have specific 
value in his contact with employers. 
Mr. Henderschott says that “the 
school will not be academic nor tech- 
nical. It will seek to qualify men to 
act as employment managers, corpora- 
tion school directors, health directors, 
managers of thrift activities, managers 
of welfare work, etc. And by ‘welfare 
work’ I do not mean the usual variety 
of that activity, which has become dis- 
eredited by men and bosses alike. Wel- 
fare work in the future is going to be 
originated, managed and for the most 
part financed by the men themselves. 


Goings-On in Georgia 
(Continued from page 556) 


Federal agents appeared to investi- 
gate. Then came the newest element in 
our troubled community, the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

It seems that there is a new fra- 
ternal order, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, Georgia, which calls itself “The 
Invisible Empire of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
Colonel Simmons is the “Imperial 
Wizard,” and it has branches now all 
over the United States and numbers 
its members by tens of thousands. This 
is not the old-time Ku Klux Klan of 
the post-Civil war period; that largely 
ceased to exist in the seventies. 

Well, when some folks here found 
that shooting at the negroes, breaking 
up their stills and scaring them did 
not stop them, the real Ku Klux of 
old days seems to have revived, for 
two reasons; to protect the young 
white distillers and to stop the negroes 
from making whiskey for themselves or 
anyone, 

Then this new Ku Klux seems. to 
have done a little amateur night-rid- 
ing. People tell me that once they 
were having a ghostly parade of men 
and horses, such as you all have seen 
in that film, “Birth of a Nation,” 
along moonlighted roads, when they 
were amazed to see another band of 
hard-riding Ku Klux dash right across 
their path. This caused the new ones 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

I know that the old Ku Klux is, and 
yet is not, affiliated with this new fra- 
ternal order, and so it turns out that 
the Ku Klux, whatever sort they are, 
are absolutely known to be “out” for 
two purposes, as the rudely scrawled 
signs which people find on their door- 
steps show; to protect the independent 
young white distillers and to stop the 
making of whiskey by negroes, for 
themselves or for white men. 

The Klan proposes to stop the 
negroes without recourse to the courts, 
while the type of men who really carry 
on “peonage” desire also to stop them, 
but prefer to have them arrested and 
thus get them back to work as farm- 
hands deeper in debt and more easily 
controlled—such is their fear of Fed- 
eral cases—than ever before. 

I know that the present low price of 
cotton also has its bearing, in that cot- 
ton can only be raised,at today’s prices, 
or for less than thirty cents a pound 
for that matter, by mighty cheap 
negro labor; and this peonage game is 
one sure way to get cheap labor. So you 
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Your Hotel 
in New York 


HEN you come to New 
York, make the Hotel 
Astor your home. It 
is more than a mere stopping 


place. It is New York epito- 
mized. 


Situated in the very heart of 
the metropolis, the Hotel 
Astor is the logical scene of 
New York’s most impressive 
functions. Here Big Business 
meets for consultation. Here 
are held receptions for distin- 
guished foreign visitors and 
ambassadors. The Hotel As- 
tor is chosen for great Na- 
tional festivities. 


Whether you need a single 
room or an elaborate suite, 
you will obtain at the Hotel 
Astor the utmost in comfort. 


Roof Garden 


From the magnificent Roof 
Garden with its “Belvedere 
Restaurant” and its unique 
open air dancing during 
dinner and throughout the 
evening, to the cool Orangerie 
and the numerous lounges, 
promenades, writing rooms 
and restaurants you will find 
‘ a spot to fit your every mood. 
The cuisine and service are 
superb. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
ecient aie pepe sees 
New York 























HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 18. GOLF, SADDLE RIDING 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want THE INDE- 
PENDENT to follow you. Let us 
know your new address, if possi- 

«ble, three weeks ahead. Be sure to 
give us your old address also. 
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311 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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see that the South seems cursed with 
northern and European spinners’ greed 
for cheap cotton eternally working to 
make trouble for us, white and black 
alike, and to literally enslave anew the 
poor darkies. 

May I say that I saw the whole war 
thru right here at home and bear my 
testimony to the devoted patriotism 
and sturdy manhood and womanhood 
of the American negro? Every call 
made by their country they met, and 
did their full duty. I find that the 
negro boys who went overseas have 
returned to us bettered by that trip; 
they are happy to be home and at 
work, and nobody can complain that 
having lived under other social condi- 
tions than those here in the South has 
had the slightest tendency to make 
them troublesome in any respect. 

In view of their race’s valiant 
services in the great war, surely some 
means that is practical ought to be 
found to protect them alike from 
themselves and from those of the 
white race who care more for money 
than for human happiness, black or 
white. 


Independent Opinions 


“It frytens thinking people to see 
how we ar drifting downwards so fast 
in many directions,” writes Dr. Melvil 
Dewey, in suggesting that The Inde- 
pendent give impetus to a _ crusade 
against the modern “slump” in man- 
ners and morals. Dr. Dewey is a trus- 
tee of Chautauqua Institute, president 
of the National Institute of Efficiency, 
and of the Lake Placid Club, which he 
founded in 1895. He is also a trustee 
of the Carnegie Simplified Spelling 
Board and, as the following letter 
shows, a pioneer in spelling, as well as 
in other, reform: 

The Independent has always been a 
moral leader and gyd and has a world wide 
respect for its editorial caracter. I think 
yu ought to help us squarely in protesting 
against such things that just now ar drag- 
ging us down. Anne Morgan’s prize fyting 
activities hav disgusted 1000s and it has 
been an exampl for other society girls to 
get into the debasing so-cald sport. Speak 
out as strongly as yu must feel on this. 
For 1 that doesn’t like it ther wil be sev- 
eral of yur best readers who wil hartily 
approve yur curaj in standing for the ryt. 

The other thing is the frytful growth of 
smoking cigarets, cigars, and now pipes, 
among yung girls. We always send 1 of 
that sort home promptly from the Club, 
for our best families ar absolutely unani- 
mus that they don’t want that kind of 
women about. Perhaps an aftermath of 
the war, but a wave is spreding that dis- 
hartens the clean element in the com- 
munity, and I hope yu wil use yur power- 
ful pen to help stem it. 

This goes wel with the jaz craze that 
demoralized so many. We hav bard jaz 
music from the Club by unanimus vote 
after giving the so-cald liberal element a 
chance to try it 1 season. On ful discus- 
sion absolutely every 1 of the 30 of our 
council voted to bar it from a family Club 
becauz its influence clearly puld down not 
only musical, but moral standards. 

I don’t want yu to be a Don Quixote, 
but ther ar some things wher we need a 
John the Baptist who isn’t afraid to speak 
the truth. 

Lake Placid, New York 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Flac turn discloses new views of 
rolling hills and towering mountains, 
Each mile of river shore presents a 
more delightful picture. Through ser- 
vice between New York and Albany 


as well as ideal one day outings. 


“De Witt Clinton”, added to the 

Day Line fleet this season, making 

five famous steamers in service. 
Season May 14 to Oct. 23inclusive. Daily 
including Sundays. through rail 


tickets between New York and Albany 
accepted. Send 4 cents for literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 











Faal 
TRAVEL TO EUROPE 
CHINA — JAPAN 
Independent or Conducted 
Steamship Reservations 
Write for Booklet A3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Little Bldg. 606 FIFTH AVE. Spreckels Bldg. 
Boston NEW YORE Ban Franeions 














SEE EUROPE 


Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago University. 
Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, motoring in the Chateau 
country, the Pyrenees. ‘‘With the understanding also.’’ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


Add $1,000 A 
Year to Your 
Income 


The INDEPENDENCE SPARE- 
TIME BUSINESS PLANS show 
how. They contain 117 easy ways to 
make more money right at home dur- 
ing your idle hours. Send no money. 
Just send your name and address. We 
mail Plans for free inspection. If you 
want to keep and use them to establish 
an independent, profitable business of 
your own send us $3 in full payment. 
Otherwise, remail Plans within five 
days and pay nothing. 


SALES CLUB 


Suite 827B, 1133 Broadway 











New York 
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Music at Chautauqua 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


July—August, 1921 








NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The New York Symphony Orchestra will be at Chautauqua this summer for 
a six-weeks engagement, July 11 to: August 20. Lovers of music may enjoy, as 
perhaps nowhere else in America, daily symphonic concerts and choral and 
orchestral programs in a superb open-air amphitheater. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Piano—Ernest Hutcheson, Austin Conradi, Eliza McC. Wood. 
Voice—Horatio Connell, Frederick G. Shattuck. 

Organ—Henry B. Vincent. 

Violin—Sol Marcosson. 

School and Theoretical Music—Howard Clarke Davis, 'T. P. Giddings. 
Church Music—H. Augustine Smith. 
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For public school teachers or directors, and for private pupils, the Chautauqua 
School of Music offers unrivalled opportunities. 


PROGRAM MUSIC AND PAGEANTRY 


Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, the newly appointed Music 
Director of Chautauqua Institution, in working to make Chautauqua the summer 
music center of America, says: “At Chautauqua are to be heard 5000 persons sing- 
ing with true music and art values, led by orchestra and chorus—a convincing 
negation of the theory that the mass of people are incapable of expression along 
high art lines. Pageantry is to take a large place in Chautauqua life with rich 
choral and symphonic backgrounds. The season is to be made memorable for the 
hundreds of Chautauqua children thru educational rehearsals, intensive study of 
the masterpieces and antiphonal singing with the adult choral units.” 
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Address, for .detailed information about 


CHAUTAUQUA’S BEST YEAR 
IN MUSIC 








THE PRESS CHAUTAUQUA, 


DEPARTMENT Chautauqua Institution, NEW YORK 
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Our Field Marshal 


(Continued from page 558) 


arms, of the generals and soldiers, all 
equally glorious, thanks to whom a de- 
cisive victory has been achieved for 
freedom.” 

While later circumstances will tend 
to give more definite form to the par- 
ticular kind of testimonial considered 
most fitting to be offered to our distin- 
guished visitor, yet certainly in char- 
acter it should be expressive of the 
feelings of all America’s heart. 


George W. Wickersham, 
ex-Attorney-General of the 
United States in President 
Taft’s Cabinet: 


Ferdinand Foch, ablest lieutenant of 
Marshal Joffre at the battle of the 
Marne, organizer and directing genius 
of the Allied offensive, which turned 
the tide of the war in July, 1918, and 
led to the surrender of the German 
armies—misnamed an _  armistice—on 
November 11, 1918; Generalissimo of 
the French, British, American and 
Italian forces in Flanders and France 
—the greatest aggregation of armies 
ever commanded by a single General 
in all history, ina few months is to 
visit the United States. 

A true soldier of the republic; one 
who served his country and the cause 
of freedom, but who, when the enemy 
was defeated, was ready to sheath his 
sword, and who asked no reward but 
the happiness of contemplating his 
land freed from the menace of inva- 
sion, law and order restored, and just 
reparation made by Germany for the 
wanton‘damage done to France; Mar- 
shal Foch embodies those qualities 
which characterized Washington and 
Grant. He is as modest as a Sherman, 
Sheridan and Pershing. 

How shall the American Govern- 
ment evidence our appreciation of this 
great man? Lafayette bore a Major- 
General’s commission in the Conti- 
nental army. When he revisited the 
United States in 1824-1825, Congress 
voted him a grant of $200,000 and a 
township of the public lands. Why 
should not Congress vote the thanks of 
this nation to Marshal Foch for his 
great services to this country and to 
all civilized peoples during the great 
war, authorize the President to ap- 
point him a Lieutenant-General in the 
Armies of the United States, and 
direct a gold medal to be struck bear- 
ing his image? This great soldier 
would value such a tribute more than 
a grant of money, and it would ade- 
quately express the esteem and honor 
in which he ever will be held by the 
American people. 


Jacob M. Dickinson, ex- 
Secretary of War in Pres- 
ident Taft’s Cabinet: 

T beg to say that I am heartily in 
sympathy and hope very much that 


the American people will take steps to 
honor Marshal Foch in a way com- 


mensurate with the great interest 
which we had involved in that war 
and with the genius and character of 
Marshal Foch. No recognition that 
our people could give him could be re- 
garded as extravagant. 


Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams: 

Like all the English-speaking people 
of North America, I shall welcome the 
visit of Field Marshal Foch. I don’t 
think that Congress has power to “ap- 
point a General in the American 
Army.” The Constitution vests that 
right in the President. I doubt if the 
President has a right to appoint a 
foreigner a General in the American 


Army. The American Congress gave | 


an honorarium to General Lafayette 
because, by the result of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic era, 
both put together, he was left almost 
insolvent—at any rate, heavily in 
debt, beyond the capacity of payment 
out of his inherited estates. Then, 
Lafayette had come to America to 
fight for American independence. In 
this war Foch was fighting for France, 
for civilization, for democracy, and for 
local independence of peoples thruout 
the world. What he fought for doesn’t 
pale in comparison with what Lafay- 
ette fought for. On the contrary, as 
far as the world and civilization are 
concerned, it was of more importance; 
but it was not exactly to the same ex- 
tent an American cause. I doubt if 
Marshal Foch would be willing to re- 
ceive money from the American Con- 
gress. I, of course, know nothing about 
it. I know that if I were in his place, I 
would not. I think Congress ought to 
extend to him its thanks for his great 
service in “saving the civilization and 
democracy of the world,” and ought 
especially to mention his great achieve- 
ments as “Generalissimo of the Army 
of which the American forces were a 
part, and, as then acting on European 
soil, as virtually the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army.” No 
greater General than Foch has ap- 
peared since Robert E. Lee died; no 
greater fighter or patriot has ever ap- 
peared at any time. There is no living 
man to whom this world now owes such 
a débt as it owes to Foch. 


Senator Atlee Pomerene: 


I have read your editorial in The 
Independent of April 30 on this sub- 
ject with very great interest. No man 
in the history of civilization stands 
higher as a Christian soldier than 
Marshal Foch. I have no well defined 
ideas as to what honor should be con- 
ferred upon him. I know that he is al- 
ready enshrined in the hearts of lib- 
erty loving patriots everywhere. 


Senator Key Pittman: 


There are a thousand ways in which 
the American people would like to 
demonstrate their affection and high 
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on Bonds 


Watch these points in buying a bond 
and you will enjoy a security obtain- 
-able in no other way. 1. Don’t buy 
until a security has settled. 2. Study 
fundamental conditions. 3. Watch 
holdings carefully for profitable ex- 
changes. 4. Follow only unbiased rec 
ommendations. 


Booklet on Request 
The great confidence investors have in Babson’s 
reports lies in the fact that the reports are 
absolutely unbiased. A booklet on bond buying 
and a recent Babson report sent to in- 
terested investors, gratis. 


Merely ask fov Booklet E49 
Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 

The Largest Orpaniontion Its Character 
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let E49 “Buyinga “ 
Tecent report, gratis. 


















° for 
Write this Booklet 
For ae investors, You 
receive soguee enerous, non- 
taxable Finecnts, Yourmoney 
helps a Christian enterprise, 


Ask for Booklet E. American Bible 


25 Bible House, Astor Place, New ree 











You Buy Insurance 


At times you may need impartial advice, accurate 
information and faithful service. 

Thirty years’ combined experience and study at 
your command. Fees ble and adjusted to 
service rendered, 


W. E. UNDERWOOD, 95 William St., New York City 
(Former Insurance Editor, ‘The Independent’*) 


























New Method Makes Saving 
a Pleasure Instead 
of a Hardship 


If you are interested write for 
free booklet called “How We 
Stopped the Leaks That Kept Us 
Poor.” 

THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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tention! 
= Oppenheim Readers 
HERE is a treat in store 


for you. June 4 is the 
publication date of 


THE 
PROFITEERS 


the new novel by the author 


of “THE GREAT IMPER- 
SONATION.” And it’s a 
corker! 


PLAY SAFE: 28258 xout 
$2.00 at any Bookshop 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 B St., Boston, Mass. 
PTT TTT 


Autographs, 32 


stamp for our 

CATALOGUE 
No. 140 containing 1764 titles of Autograph 
Letters and Documents of Distinguished 
Men & Women. Includes WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN,GRANT, ROOSEVELT, NA- 
POLEON, SCOTT, DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON, LONGFELLOW, LOW ELL, 
WHITTIER,HAWTHORNE,HOLMES, 
BROWNING, TENNYSON, &c. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU SPEAK, WRITE, LECTURE, 














ENTERTAIN? 


We prepare special subjects for speeches, lectures, debates 
and articles. HERALD PUBLICITY SERVICE, 1407 
Bristol Bldg, New York. 





HOO 
Py COMIMERCE 


Two yeat course in business Administration for sta- 


have had two years of college work—a four 
poche tm course with College of Liberal a 
we high-school graduates. Advanced work for college 
graduates. All work leads to degr:e. , 
416 Northwestern University Bidg., Chicago 


EUROPE 1921 


Most 








Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOU 65 E. Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 











It Pays to Advertise 


Mr. Adolph Karpen of S. Karpen & 
Bros., manufacturers of fine furni- 
ture, expresses his firm conviction of 
the very tangible benefits of advertis- 
ing in times such as the present. 


“A well advertised line like ours is 
always the last to feel a general slump 
in sales due to poor business conditions 
such as we are now experiencing, and 
always the very first to pick up when 
business revives, 


“The men and women of our factory, 
therefore, have our advertising directly 
to thank for the fact that our factories 
have been kept going without a single 
day’s shut-down during all this period 
of business depression, while hundreds 
of other factories have had to shut down 
and throw their men out of work en- 
tirely.”’ 


It Pays to Advertise 
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admiration for the most distinguished 
son of France and the premier figure 
of the World War, but our people must 
remember that Marshal Foch in all of 


his greatness and glory is a modest, 


retiring man, and therefore those who 
have charge of the General’s recep- 
tion and who are responsible for his 
pleasure and comfort while in the 
United States, should be most care- 
ful and firm in protecting him against 
the well-meant but tedious entertain- 
ments that are too often imposed upon 
great characters to whom we seek to 
do honor. Every entertainment pro- 
vided and every honor conferred should 
be official, so that it may be truly an 
expression of our Government and of 
all of our citizens. 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
the General Secretary of the 


Federal Council of Churches 


of Christ in America: 


Mr. Holt’s editorial carries me back 
to a plain, little building which con- 
stituted the general headquarters of 
the Allied Armies in 1918. As a com- 
missioner of the Federal Council of 
Churches, I had transmitted to M. 
Clemenceau a message of the Ameri- 
ean churches to Marshal Foch, and a 
few days later had received word 
thru the War Department that Mar- 
shal Foch was glad to see the message, 
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but “would like also to see the mes- 
senger.” 

After its presentation I started to 
withdraw on the ground that the Mar- 
shal was pretty busy, it being shortly 
after the beginning of the last great 
offensive, but was detained by him be- 
tween three and four hours, while, in 
the midst of his maps and telephone 
messages from all parts of the front, 
he discoursed mainly upon the re- 
ligious life and institutions of America 
as calmly as if that was his main in- 
terest and responsibility. 

Marshal Foch is undoubtedly the 
type of man whom we desire to honor. 
How can we best do it? Make him a 
General? Yes. Give him an_honor- 
arium? Yes—but as a secondary mat- 
ter. 

I wish we might find some way of 
enrolling him as a Christian citizen so 
that not only our army, but our en- 
tire people, our schools, our churches, 
all our institutions, might honor him, 
not only as a soldier, but as the strong, 
simple man of character that he is. 
Let us try to think out something that 
will accomplish this. 

I suspect that something for his na- 
tion rather than himself, would please 
him best, some national American 
memorial, by popular subscription in 
which every man, woman and child 
could participate, and I would suggest 
the appointment of a representative 
group to think and carry it out. 


Taking the Temperature of Business 


(Continued from page 559) 


had been heavily advanced during 
1920 to conform to the higher cost of 
living of that time. That readjustment 
was a necessary element in restoring 
equilibrium to the producing industry. 
In the case of the railways it was an 
indispensable preliminary to placing 
the transportation business on a profit- 
earning basis, and the Railway Labor 
Board now has in hand the question 
of railway wage revision from its 25 
per cent average increase in the award 
of last July. 

Largely because of the recent uncer- 
tain outlook for surplus earnings alike 
of manufacturing enterprizes and of 
the railways, the market for invest- 
ment securities had been so greatly de- 
pressed as to cause doubt over the ca- 
pacity of American investors to sup- 
port the new and large impending de- 
mands on capital. That question re- 
ceived a crucial test when it became 
necessary for the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern Railways to raise 
some $230,000,000 in order to pay off a 
loan issued by them jointly twenty 
years ago and maturing next July. 
Offered with considerable apprehen- 
sion at the end of April,-this loan, the 
largest ever issued on our market 
aside from the war loans of our own 
and foreign governments, was im- 
mediately taken by investors. The bond 
market drew its inferences at once as 
to the available supply of investment 
capital. 

A year ago the highly unsatisfac- 


tory banking and credit situation—the 
cash holdings of the New York Reserve 
Bank showing at one time a deficiency 
below the legal minimum percentage 
to note and deposit liabilities—was a 
potent cause for the severe restriction 
of credit which foreshadowed the trade 
reaction. During the past six months, 
however, import of gold from the out- 
side world into the United States has 
occurred on an almost unprecedented 
scale. No less than $281,000,000 was 
received between January 1 and the 
close of April; a movement never ex- 
ceeded in volume except for the four 
months’ period immediately preceding 
our own entry into the European war. 

Bank reserves and the ratio of such 
reserves to bank liabilities have in- 
creased so rapidly as a consequence 
that the Federal Reserve position is 
now stronger than at any time. since 
1918. The total stock of gold in the 
United States, and the gold holdings 
of the Federal Reserve itself, are now 
the largest on record. By degrees this 
new situation is bound, in the light of 
all experience, to be reflected in 
restoration of more normal credit fa- 
cilities. 

It will be observed that these finan- 
cial occurrences are of a very general 
character, that they bear only indi- 
rectly on the state of trade and that 
even with them, the change for the 
better has been cautious and gradual. 
Probably this means a similarly grad- 
ual recovery in trade and industry when 
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such recovery begins. At the moment, 
the rise in grain prices from their re- 
cent very low level, notwithstanding 
the outlook for another large wheat 
crop and the firmness of cotton prices 
despite the very large unsold surplus 
from the previous year’s crop, are 
movements of some significance. Cur- 
tailment of the farmers’* buying power, 
thru sale of much of last year’s 
product at a price which brought a 
virtual loss in the year’s undertakings, 
has been one of the serious aggravating 
causes of trade depression. 

What will be the longer influence of 
Germany’s formal acceptance of the 
Allies’ terms of reparation is as yet in 
large degree a matter of conjecture. 
The great decline in our trade with 
Europe has been a potent factor in 
the business depression, and that de- 
cline has itself unquestionably been 
largely due to the economic reac- 
tion thruout Europe while the Ger- 
man payments were in doubt and 
while a new invasion of Germany by 
the Allies was a possibility. If, as a re- 
sult of the German settlement, Europe’s 
financial and industrial situation im- 
proves substantially, that would cer- 
tainly exert a favorable reflex influence 
on our own situation. 

Much necessarily depends on the suc- 
cess of the plans which must now be de- 
vised for t3ing the German repara- 
tions bonds as a basis of credit for the 
Entente countries. Financial judgment 
on this general question is at least 
partly reflected in the remarkable 
movement of New York exchange 
rates in favor of England, France, 
Belgium and Italy. Sterling exchange 
advanced on the news of Germany’s 
acceptance to practically the high- 
est point since 1919, and rates on the 
other Entente markets to the best fig- 
ure since the dispute with Germany 
over the terms of reparations began 
last summer. Whatever other causes 
may have existed for this notable re- 
covery, the fact is not disputed in finan- 
cial circles that the prospects for or 
against recovery—economic as well as 
political—in the European markets, 
have been pretty accurately fore- 
shadowed during the past few years in 
the movement of foreign exchange. 








He—I wonder what makes her eyes so 
wise? 

Him—Perhaps their pupils went to night 
school.— Yale Record. 


Sunday School Teacher—Tell me, Willie, 
how many commandments are there. 
Willie—Ten. 
Teacher—That’s right. And if you should 
break just one of them, what then? 
Willie—Then there would be nine left.— 
Eechange. 
\ kindergarten teacher asked her class: 
‘lave you warm coats?” 
“Yes,” was the answer. 
on you take off your warm coats?” 
Teg.” 
Has the bear a warm coat?” 
Yes.” 
Why can’t the bear take off his warm 
ra a 
his puzzled the youngsters for a mo- 
mut and then one yelled: “Cause God only 
‘“iows where the buttons are.’—Art in 
B, tone, 
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WY tars 


R menwith heavy, 

wiry beards and ten- 

der skin, here is the real 

beard softener, making 

shaving a new delight. 

You'll experience a genuine 

surprise when you begin to 

use Shavaid and you'll join 

the thousands who wouldn't 
shave without it. 


Lather is doubly effective 


Merely cover the beard with Shavaid. Then apply yourfavor- 
ite lather. No other preparations are necessary, no rubbing, 
no hot water applications, no waiting. Just shave—what a 
difference! 

Shavaid keeps the skin in condition—no after-lotions 
are necessary. There’s no smarting, no “drawn” feeling, 

Your face will feel cool and velvety. Try a tube. 

At all druggists. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 


e . 
The United States Life 
Insurance Company 
in the City of New York 
Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
— — ne Bn in = for ers. 
savings, or investe n 8 t - ; 
sonable ny — a payment of $5,000 by Joun P. Munn, M. D., President. 
aman age would provide an annual in- H i 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of Good territory op en for high class, personal 
doubt, The Annuity Department, METRO- producers, under direct contracts with the 
LIFE SURANCE COMPANY, Company. Address Home Office, 277 
New York, will give advi . ; 
a anp eae, mate e ‘faa leat ate Broadway, New York City. 


























CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET . 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,717,784.61 


This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee. Guardian, Committee, Court Depositary and in all other reco 

es ’ . . . gnized 
trust capacities. It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on daily balances. It holdsand manages securities and 
other property, real and personal, for estates, cor ti individ 


and Is, and acts as T: der corporat: . 
as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. steiner diaentindnin . o mortgages, and 
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BUXTON 


KEY KASE 


Saves Your Pockets 


Fits vest or hip pocket or 
lady’s handbag without bulg- 
. Each hook holds two keys. 
Rated dealers wanted. 


BUXTON, Inc. 
Suc. to L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. D, Sorinefield, Mass. 

Ressiond & Campbell Lid 


Winnipeg 
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Eastern Canada Agents 
Julian Sate Leather Goods Co. 
Joronto 
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$2.65 
4 Allleathers = At DEALERS 











| HONOR’ ROLLS 
MmSTORICAL TABLETS 














REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE On the North Shore of Island, 

less than 55 miles from New York 
10 rooms, 2 baths, 2 large halls, 2 stories and at- 
tic, steam heat, driven well, large piazza (100 ft.), 
170 ft. waterfront, 700 ft. deep, garage. | Less 
than a mile to the station, Beautiful view of 
the Sound. 


J. B. ROGERS, Owner Stony Brook, Conn. 


DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N, Y., May 17, 1921. 
DIVIDEND 102. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent, on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on June 30, 1921, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on June 4, 1921, The Transfer Books 
will not be closed, 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


127th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Friday, July 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, 


June 2071921. 1. Bram-Smitu, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Coilateral 
Trust Gold Bonds 

















Due December 1, 1946. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1921, at the office or agency o 
the company in New York or in Boston, will be 


paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 











Making a Flower Garden 
Countryside Handbook 


We have had many inquiries from 
our readers for a little handbook 
which would tell them the common 
things to do about the countryside 
homes. ‘‘Making a Flower Garden” 
is worth many times the price of 25 
cents. Postpaid to any address. 


The Independent Corporation 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 
I. Into the Night. 


1 


2. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


I. 
1, 


2 


4. 


1. 


2. 


Point out at least three distinct pictures 
that the poem suggests. Tell what eiao- 
tions are associated with every one of the 
pictures. 

Point out and explain the criticism of the 
American people made in the poem. 

“The World 


“The Scholar Gipsy.” Explain in 
what way either one of those poems is 
like “Into the Night.” 

What is the meaning of the last word of 
the poem? What did the ones who died be- 
lieve? How much of the effect of the poem 
depends upon this last word? 

Point out examples of figurative 
guage. Explain every figure. 

How is the poem related to the prose ar- 
ticle that is printed on the same page? 
A Memorial Day Editorial. 


Draw from the article a series of proposi- 
tions suitable for public debate. 

Write a brief for any one of the proposi- 
——_ in which you are particularly inter- 


lan- 


ested. 

What advantage has been gained by the 
use of short sentences, short paragraphs 
and parallel columns? 

Define the following words, and use every 


word in an original sentence: staple, 
heterogeneous, unequivocally, repudiated, 
discriminating, cordial, drastic, isolation. 


Goings-On in Georgia. 


What are your reasons for approving, or 
for disapproving of the point of view of the 
writer of the article? Write a brief in sup- 
port of your own point of view. 

What is the rhetorical effect of the last 
paragraph? 


1V. Our Field Marshal. 


1. 


2. 


Vv. 
1. 


2. 
3. 


Vi. 
1. 


2. Why is education peculiarly essential 


3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


vi 
1. 


2. 


Select from the various letters that com- 
pose the article a number of highly ex- 
pressive sentences concerning Marshal 
Foch. Unite all the sentences that you 
select, in a single paragraph that could be 
used as an inscription on a tablet to be 
erected in honor of General Foch 

Write an editorial article in which you ex- 
press your own thoughts concerning a fit- 
ting tribute to General Foch. As a means 
of strengthening your article make use of 
one or two quotations from some of the 
famous persons who have written about 
General Foch. 

The English Language. 


What does the writer mean by saying that 
our English spelling is “merely decora- 
tive’? How could it be other than “decora- 
tive’? What is phonetic spelling? What is 
simplified spelling? What is the difference 
between the two? Find, in the front of any 
large dictionary, the rules for simplified 
spelling. What general principles of sim- 
plified spelling may everyone employ? 
Re-write the “pathetic tale’ in such a 
way that every word will be clear. 

Give some simple rules for increasing the 
clearness of your style in writing. 

The Right to Be Ignorant. 


What is writer’s attitude toward reading 
and study? 

in 
the United States? Of what national value 
is the study of “English’’? 

What means can you take to increase ac- 
curacy of knowledge? 

Name ten standard books with which every 
well-educated person should be familiar. 
“We ought to get back to the old time at- 
tention to acquisition.” What does the 
writer mean? 

“A longer period of concentration upon 
each subject in turn would be more fruit- 
ful of results.” What reasons lead the 
writer to believe that statement to be true? 


1. Sending Industry to School. 


Write a clear exposition that will explain 
just how a corporation school differs from 
an ordinary public school. 

What advantages may be gained by a stu- 
dent of a corporation school? 


Vill. The Story of the Week. 
i 


Imagine that you are a newspaper re- 
porter, and that you were sent into the 
Mingo coal district. Write a vivid account 
of your experiences. In your account give 
an explanation of the situation and its 
causes. 


History, Civics and 


Economics 
By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 
Columbia University 
1. The Great War—Memorial Day. Our 


1. 


2. 


2. 
vi 


1, 


2. 


vi 


1. 


. What is a diplomatic 


Field Marshal. 


Summarize from Mr. Holt’s editorial the 
contribution made by the United States to 
the winning of the Great War. 

What reasons can you give for the con- 
trast pointed out by Mr. Holt in the 
American attitude toward European af- 
fairs in 1918 and at present? 

Estimate Marshal Foch’s genius as a mili- 
tary leader and compare him as a man and 
as a general with any of the following: 
(a) Napoleon, (b) Grant, (c) Lee, (d) 
Ludendorff. 


Peonage—Goings-On in Georgia. 


. What recent events in Georgia have called 


attention to the peonage problem? What 
revelations were made by Governor Dorsey 
(See also Independent of May 14, “The 
American Congo”’) ? 


. What explanation of peonage does the 


“Georgia Cotton Farmer” give? On what 
grounds does he defend the policy of the 
courts toward the negro? 

What was the Ku Klux Klan of reconstruc- 
tion days? Is the modern organization con- 
nected with it? 
- Finance—Taking the 
Business. 


ae signs of trade revival does the writer 
see 


Temperature of 


. Why do retail prices fall more slowly than 


wholesale prices? What economic factors 
cause prices to fall? 

“In all other periods of financial and in- 
dustrial depression, easier money and ad- 
vancing stock markets have foreshadowed 
the eventual business recovery.” Explain. 

- Modern History—Wars and Rumors of 
War. 

“crisis’? An “un- 
fortunate incident’? “Strained relations”? 
Give some illustrations of these diplomatic 
terms not mentioned in the editorial. 


- What can you tell about the relations be- 


tween Great Britain and the United States 
during the American Civil War? Have the 
two nations approached war with each 
other at any time since then? 


. On what three occasions before 1914 did 


Germany and the United States come near 
having a war? (Hint—the answer can be 
found in the editorial). 

On what occasions between 1871 and 1914 
did France and Germany come near having 
a war? Why were these two countries in a 
generally hostile mood toward each other 
during this entire period? 


. Take any one of the twenty “near wars” 


mentioned in the editorial and imagine that 
it had actually taken place. Write the his- 
tory of it, bearing in mind the diplomatic 
conditions at the time and the stage of 
military science (for example, don’t in- 
troduce airplanes into any war of the 
nineteenth century). Which side do you 
think would have won, and why? 


Germany—Llioyd George Cautions Po- 
land. German Policy and Politics. 


- Why are the French stronger supporters 


of Polish claims than the British? What 
is Lloyd George’s attitude? 

Does the German Government rest like the 
American upon a single party having a 
majority or like the French on a coalition 
of parties? . 


. lreland—trish Events and Paradoxes. 


. What is “Home Rule’? Is the greater part 


of Ireland now content with Home Rule? 
How does the position of the Nationalists 
(Redmond’s old party) differ from that of 
the Sinn Feiners? 

What was the result of the elections for 
the Parliament of southern Ireland? 


I. The League of Nations — Finland 
Keeps the Alands. . 
State the claims of Finland and Sweden 


respectively to the Aland islands. Which, 
in your opinion, has the better argument? 
What part did the League of Nations play 
in settling the dispute? 


Il. National Politics—What Congress !s 
Talking About. 


What important legislative issues are now 
before Congress? Which of them played 4 
part = the deliberations of the last Con- 
gress 





